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THE WEEK. 


Wirth the general situation in Macedonia we deal 
elsewhere ; but however hopeless the political outlook 
may seem there is one direction in which practical effort 
is possible. In a letter signed by the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, Mr. James Bryce, Mr. Evelyn Ashley, Sir Edward 
Fry, and Mr. Arthur Evans, the formation of a Mace- 
donian Relief Fund is announced. The fugitives who 
have reached Bulgaria will not be allowed to starve on 
friendly soil. But unless Europe does something to 
succour the homeless population of the remoter pro- 
vince of Monastir, famine on an appalling scale must 
result. It is admitted even by-the Turkish officials that 
over ninety villages have been burned to the ground in 
the Monastir province alone, and the estimate which 
places the number of the homeless and the destitute at 
40,000 is exceedingly moderate. These fugitives are 
hiding in the hills, and already numbers of them have 
died of starvation. They must be sought out by 
Europeans and brought to centres where they can be 
sheltered, protected, and fed. Money is urgently 
needed, immediately and in generous sums. For the 
moment the veteran American missionary in Monastir 
is disbursing some small cheques which have been for- 
warded. But a large fund is required which will justify 
the prompt despatch of special relief agents. Dr. Clifford 
has penned a vigorous appeal to the Free Churches to 
assist in raising money. Wherever meetings are held, 
whether in town halls or in churches, it is most desirable 
that the sympathy and indignation of the audience 
should take tangible form in acollection. Cheques will 
be received in the meantime by Mr. H. N. Brailsford, 11, 
Brunswick-square, W.C.; or by the bankers, Messrs. 
Barclay and Co., Limited, 1, Pall Mall East, S.W. 

A GREAT meeting was held in St. James’s Hall on 
Tuesday to call upon the Government to take effective 
steps to arrest the massacres in Macedonia. The hall 
was crowded, and an overflow meeting was held in a 
neighbouring room. All varieties of opinion were repre- 
sented on the platform. The Bishop of Worcester 
presided; Mr. Evelyn Ashley, Lord Stanmore, Sir 
T. Fowell Buxton, Mr. Bryce, Sir Edward Fry, the 
Bishop of Hereford, Mr. Crooks, and Mr. Campbell 
were among the speakers. Letters of sympathy 
were read from the bishop of Canterbury, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Batiterman, Lord Spencer, Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Sir John Kennaway, Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, Mr. Stephen Gladstone, the 
Master of Balliol, and two or three Bishops. The 
temper of the meeting was extremely emphatic, and all 
references to Mr. Balfour’s letter provoked loud and 
hostile demonstrations. Mr. Bryce reminded the meet- 
ing that Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘the friend of freedom every- 
where,” had spoken in that hall in 1878, and every 
allusion to the name of Gladstone was loudly applauded. 
The most striking event of the proceedings was the 
speech of the Bishop of Hereford, who received a 
tremendous ovation on rising from an audience 
that had good reason to remember sadly, on hearing of 
the atrocities in Macedonia and a powerless Europe, 
how r the public life of England is in the qualities 
to which the Bishop of Hereford has never been false. 





Weare glad to see in the Daily News the im- 
portant announcement that Lord Spencer has convened 
a meeting of the Eighty Club. The meeting is not, of 
course, to be confined to members of the Eighty Club, 
but will-be as representative as possible. Speeches, it 
is said, will be delivered by ‘‘ several leading Liberals of 
the younger generation.” It is obvious that not a 
moment is to be lost in giving full, clear, and adequate 
expression to Liberalism at this great crisis. The 
Conservative Party has committed itself to the 
reversal of a national policy which has been ac- 
cepted by all our statesmen for fifty years. That 
policy is still fervently believed in by every living man 
who has held the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in this country. But Mr. Balfour’s speech has made 
it clear that it is to the Liberal Party only that the 
country can look for the maintenance of its national 
policy. It is particularly important that Liberal leaders 
should lose no time in putting themselves at the head 
of the national resistance. 


Tue Conservative caucus had a noisy meeting at 
Sheffield on Thursday. The Unionist Free Traders 
attended in force, but they were clearly more con- 
spicuous for quality than quantity. Lord Hugh Cecil, 
who made a passionate protest against the identification 
of the party with Protection, spoke amid constant inter- 
ruption. His own language was most emphatic. “If 
Conservatives go in for Protection I will have nothing 
to do with such an apostate party. If you are deter- 
mined to go down the path of dishonour to Imperial 
ruin, I will have my hands clean of so great a crime.” 
Mr. Winston Churchill was less defiant in manner, and 
hoped that Mr. Balfour’s speech might consolidate their 
party—a hope that was doomed to a bitter disappoint- 
ment a few hours later. It is not particularly significant 
that the Conservative caucus is violently Protectionist, 
for that body has carried Protectionist resolutions 
regularly. But it is evident that the Unionist Party will 
follow its Protectionist leaders, though we have a faiat 
hope that Lord Hugh Cecil and his friends may succeed 
in creating a Unionist Free Trade group. The Unionist 
Party, like every very large party, embraces the 
most discordant elements. Lord Hugh Cecil, for 
example, is an Imperialist, but he is a _ very 
different Imperialist from Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
who explains in his last poems that if England were 
weak he would desert her—perhaps the best illustration 
we have had of the contrast between Imperialism and 
patriotism. But Liberals cannot afford to assume that 
there will be a real break-up of the Unionist Party and 
that the revolt against Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Bal- 
four will be widespread and serious. The Standard 
calls upon Mr. Balfour to repudiate Mr. Chamberlain ; 
but how can he ? ae 

Tue collapse of Consols may, as we point out else- 
where, be referred practically to one cause and one 
cause only—war and military extravagance. This is 
proved best by what the logicians call the method of 
concomitant variations; for the fall of Government 
securities in the last five years has not been universal, 
but has been confined to those countries which have 
greatly increased their military and naval budgets 
during the last five years—France, Germany, and Great 
Britain. The immense drop in Consols can only be 
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explained by the fact that in three years we have spent 
ten times as much in war as any of our continental 
neighbours, and that we have also made far larger 
increases in military and naval expenditure than France 
and Germany. A correspondent of yesterday’s Man- 
chester Guardian provides the following instructive 
table : 
Jan. 1, Present Rise. Fall. 


1898. _ price. 4 L 
German 3 p.c. « Ou ne — 7k 
French 3 p.c. jn CR OO 7 
Dutch 3 p.c.... wae — eo ae 3 
Swedish 3 p.c. a ose FOR cco 93 ce — 8 
Norwegian 3 p.c. ... w+. TO! 93 «w. — 8 
Hungarian 4 p.c. ... Oe i ac ees ED 
Spanish 4 p.c. pas an @ « Chnw iw = 
Italian 4 p.c. (nom. 5p.c.) 94 ... 102 8 — 
Russian 4 pc. oa — ee ee ee 
English Consols, 2} p.c.... 112} ... *87 1... — «.. 25% 

*25 per cent. ‘ 


The writer does not perceive the full bearing of this 
table. The reason why Italy and Spain have imp-oved 
their credit during this period is that they have reduced 
their military budgets; not, as the writer seems to 
suppose, because they depended less than Germany 
and Russia on the support of English capital. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us from Cardiff to 
call attention to some extraordinary misstatements in 
a publication of the Birmingham Tariff Committee, 
labelled No. 3 and entitled ‘‘ The Truth about Taxes 
on Food.” The object of this pamphlet is to deal 
with the economic proposition that imposts on 
food are paid wholly by the consumer. This 
old-fashioned truth, we are told, is not true; for 
‘*It is contradicted by experience. Two tests have 
recently been applied to this maxim in our own country. 
When the sugar tax was raised the State made a large 
gain without any increase of price to the consumer of 
sugar.” This statement is false, writes our corre- 
spondent : “ the price of sugar rose jd. per Ib., sweets 
rose 4d. per jlb.”’; and its falsehood ‘‘ can be proved 
by the testimony of many of my Conservative friends 
who admit it.” Another paragraph runs: ‘‘ And [the 
corn tax| was put on again by Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
in 1902 without raising the price of bread.” Again 
untrue ; the price of flour over the whole kingdom rose 
at once to the full extent of the tax, and in many places 
the price of alarge loaf rose 1d., and in some cases 14d. 
Yet another has to be exposed before we have done with 
this accumulation of false evidence. 

“In Italy the corn duty was raised from 1s. 10d. to 7s. 6d. 
in 1888. This policy greatly increased the output of wheat 
in Italy, and thus increased the national wealth of that 
country, dut it did not raise the price of the food of the people.” 

Do the Tariff Committee remember the bread ricts that 
occurred in Italy after the tax was raised? Do they 
know the awful suffering it caused? If they had 
seen the pinched and starving faces of the Italian 
poor fighting for bread, or for anything edible 
they could lay their hands on, they would 
hardly have dared to produce this example. Some 
light is thrown on the ignorance which assists 
and stimulates these pamphleteers by the statement 
just quoted that in Italy the corn duty was raised 
to 7s. 6d. This sum is the Birmingham equivalent for 
74 lire, An Italian lire, of course, is not a shilling. 
Between 1888 and the present time the value of the 
lire has fluctuated; but we believe we are right in 
saying that during that period less than 26 or 27 lire 
never have gone to an English pound. 


In the mass of pamphlets which have appeared in 
the last week bearing upon the question of the hour, 
Mr. Harold Cox's reply to Mr. Balfour deserves 
special attention, because the secretary of the Cobden 
Club always supports his opinions by trustworthy 
facts and statistics. We will not endeavour in the 


short space of a note to summarise Mr. Cox’s criti- 
cisms, which extend to thirty-two pages. But in 
order to show how important it is that no one whose 
mind has been influenced by Mr. Balfour’s graceful 
dialectics should omit to peruse an independent 
criticism we will transcribe a few lines from-Mr. Cox’s 
fourth page : 

“He [Mr. Balfour] clearly implies that at the time when 
England adopted Free Trade other nations were already 
Free Traders. TZhis zs untrue.” 

“ He states (p. 8) that all western nations without excep- 
tion are Protectionists. This zs untrue.” 

“He states (p. 11) that the commission of ‘1900’ (sic) 
reported that the Island of St. Vincent could produce nothing 
but sugar. 7ZAzs ts untrue.” 

‘* He states (p. 19) that no British bleach goes to Russia. 
This is untrue.” 

This will be a serious stroke to honest men who 
recollect that the Premier had the whole machinery of 
Government at his disposal when he wrote the 
pamphlet, and that it was circulated and criticised by 
all the members of his Cabinet before being issued to 
the public. We may add that the first sentence of the 
pamphlet should be altered to read: ‘‘On a famous 
occasion Mr. Gladstone declared that Political 
Economy had been banished to Saturn.” 


Iris along time since anything so amusing has 
been published as the leading article in the Daily 
Telegraph which explains that if newspapers continue 
to beso discourteous to Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain decent folk will have to quit public life. This 
repugnance to outspoken and uncompromising criticism 
is a new characteristic of that great paper. For it was 
the Daily Telegraph which remarked that the only 
difference between the French émigrés and the English 
critics of farm-burning was that the émuigrés sold their 
swords and the English critics sold their pens—‘‘ for 
they shiver at the sight of a sword”’—to the enemy. 
It was amusing to picture a certain prosperous imita- 
tion English gentleman telling Sir Neville Chamberlain 
that he shivered at the sight of a sword. It is 
still more amusing to find him now complaining 
that public life will be intolerable if Mr. Balfour is 
to have hard things said of him. 


Tue efforts of Sir Henry Irving to delay the con- 
version of the Lyceum Theatre into a music-hall by a 
proposal which involves a_ considerable financial 
sacrifice to himself add a note of personal pathos to a 
sordid and deplorable affair. To the old man who has 
delighted and educated a generation within the walls 
of this building its degradation must seem the collapse 
of a great past and a surrender to an ugly and 
inglorious future. The Turks used the Parthenon 
as a powder magazine, and in Cyprus we have turned 
a glorious crusader’s cathedral into a depét for military 
stores. There may be nothing beautiful in the 
walls of the Lyceum, but at least they have 
echoed to a _ great voice that spoke great 
lines in the grand manner. And now ——? A skirt- 
dancer will catch the limelight where Hamlet solilo- 
quised, and some ‘‘ white-eyed ” clown sing his nigger 
catch where Lear raved sublimely. One fears that some- 
thing more than sentiment is lost. If it pays to convert 
a classic theatre into a variety show ; if directors lose 
money by producivg great plays and look with envy on 
their friends who hold shares in some circus which fills 
its house twice a day, how long will anyone care to 
go on the grand lines? You may cultivate the muse on 
a little oatmeal, but you cannot stage a play at a loss, 
If there really is a danger—and the experience of some 
of the best managers would suggest that there is not— 
one might hope for a reaction in the direction of simpler, 
less costly, yet more tasteful and reticent mounting. 


Tue strained relations of Austria and Hungary 
still continue. For a moment it seemed as if the 
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Emperor's letter to Count Khuen Hedervary would 
have a soothing effect upon the Magyars. But the 
Count was too weak a man to stem the current of 
patriotic indignation, and after a few stormy days in 
Parliament he has resigned office. Meanwhile Dr. 
Von Koerber, the Austrian Premier, has transacted a 
short parliamentary session very cleverly. He has got 
the Army Bill through without difficulty partly by 
abandoning the additional contingent of 16,000 
recruits (thus easing taxpayers) and partly by pro- 
mising aid to various distressed communities. By 
passing the Army Bill, Dr. Von Koerber has made 
it possible to release the soldiers whose term of 
duty had been extended, and has thus averted the un- 
popularity which the folly of the Emperor’s military 
advisers had drawn upon the Administration. Having 
regard to Balkan perils and to the personal popu- 
larity of the Emperor, it seems probable on the whole 
that some modus vivendi will be arrived at by which the 
Dual Monarchy will be enabled to exist for some time 
longer on its present basis. It would be a thousand 
pities if an association which has done so much to for- 
ward the peaceful development of many nationalities 
should be rashly disturbed. 

A FURIOUS controversy is raging in Germany 
between the orthodox party of Social Democracy under 
Herr Bebel and the Revisionists. The Revisionists are 
a small sect consisting mainly of journalists. Their 
object is to weaken the doctrinal basis of the Socialist 
Party, and to get it out of the hands of Herr Bebel. At 
Dresden, however, the Revisionists were completely 
snuffed out, and the controversy has now degenerated 
into a furious exchange of personalities between the 
editor of the Zukunft with a few friends and the 
real leaders. We have perused the Zukun/?t,and we 
must say that we have never read anything more 
vulgar or less convincing. The editor seems to think 
that he is justified in printing any private letter which 
he has received during the last two or three years from 
contributors who now disagree with him. It is an 
instructive fact that though you can never buy the 
Vorwarts in a German railway station, the Zukunft is 
always to be had. 


WE wrote last week on the subject of the ‘‘ Polish 
peril” in Germany. It certainly is a curious fact that of 
the three Powers which partitioned Poland, that which 
spends most money and energy in the work of denationa- 
_ lisation is quite the least successful. In Austria the Poles 

govern themselves—and the Ruthenians and the Polish 
party can always be counted upon to support the 
Government. Russian Poland is not more discontented 
than other parts of the Empire. But in Frussia not 
only is the German element receding before the Polish 
in Silesia and Posen, but the tide of Polish invasion 
is flowing rapidly westward. In last Wednesday’s 
Rheinisch-Westfilische Zeitung there appeared a most 
serious and earnest article urging farmers in the Rhine 
Provinces and Central Germany to pass a self-denying 
ordinance and refuse to employ Polish labourers at har- 
vest time. ‘‘ This immigration of the Slavs,” writes our 
contemporary, ‘‘constitutes a real peril. It is well 
known that all the Poles do not return to their homes ; 
but some of them stay behind and gradually form small 
Polish colonies.” They are already so numerous 
that a German agricultural paper has been advising 
the small farmers of West Germany to learn 
Polish ‘‘ in order that they may be able to understand 
and direct their own labourers.” To avert these 
horrors our contemporary advises that an attempt 
should be made to set up a counter attraction in the 
shape of cheap Flemish labour. ‘‘The Flemings 
are known to be of a Frankish stock like the Rhine- 
landers, speak a kind of Low German, and have pre- 
served intact their German race. Every Low German 
from the Rhine to Riga can understand the Flemish 
dialect.” 


Tue elections for the Prussian Landtag, which are 
fixed to take place on November 20, offer no pro- 
spect of the overthrow of the compact Conservative and 
Clerical majority which has held the reins of power 
since the break up of the Liberal Party by Bismarck. 
Under any circumstances the Liberal outlook would 
have been none of the brightest, owing to the operation 
of the three-class system of voting, which gives an 
enormously disproportionate representation to the 
landed interest. To overcome this obstacle a thoroughly 
satisfactory understanding between the various sections 
of the progressive element in the electorate would have 
been required. Although discouraged by the long 
and fruitless struggle against reaction, the Prussian 
Liberals are a powerful body, and in alliance with the 
Social Democrats a reduction at all events of the 
majority might have been looked for. Such an 
arrangement would have imposed an unequal burden 
of sacrifice upon the Social Democrats, inasmuch as the 
voting system is a tedious process, and, being perfectly 
open, would have exposed them to numberless acts of 
petty tyranny from Conservative employers. Whether 
they were anxious to make common cause with the 
Liberal Parties is not so certain. What is clear is 
that Herr Richter and his followers have stubbornly 
set their faces against co-operation with the Socialists. 
From tactics of this kind there can only follow a 
further diminution of Liberal representation in the 
Landtag, together with secessions to the Socialist 
electorate as the only party in Germany which offers 
a consistent front to the aggression of the Agrarian 
and Clerical Party. 





Sir Harry Macwean, whois at present on leave in 
London, has made some interesting statements to the 
London correspondent of the A/atin on the subject of 
Morocco. Sir Harry Maclean is entirely sceptical about 
the rumours Current in Paris of a French protectorate. 
‘*I do not believe a word of it. Of course, 1 do not 
know the secrets of the Foreign Offices of London, 
Paris, Madrid, and Rome; but the solution to which 
you refer seems to me impossible.” Sir Harry Maclean 
argues that the Moroccan people would oppose a 
protectorate with all their might and with all their 
fanaticism. He thinks, however, they would agree to 
the establishment of a Morcccan police on the Moorish- 
Algerian frontier, under the orders of French officers, 
in order to prevent incursions. 


Tue ‘ most northerly railway in the world ” has 
just been opened, being a continuation of the old line 
running from Stockholm to Lulea on the east coast of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. The new piece strikes inland 
from Lulea and touches Narvik, at the head of the 
Ofoton Fiord, on the north-west coast of Norway. The 
new line is not intended so much to serve passenger 
traffic as to enable the mineral wealth of Lapland to be 
transported more easily to the coast. In fact, for the 
ordinary traveller the journey, at least through the 
latter part of this bleak region (itis a thousand miles 
from Stockholm to Narvik, and the distance is to be 
covered by the Lapland express in forty-eight hours), 
must be almost as cheerless as travelling on the Siberian 
line. For some years there has beena line from Lulea to 
some of the mines, but the port was only available for 
afew months of the year. It is hoped that Narvik will 
be more useful, as, though it is moré northerly, it gets 
the benefit of those Atlantic currents which keep the 
temperature of the north-western relatively mild. A 
settlement has quickly sprung up at Narvik, and 
though at present the only inhabited place between 
Narvik and the mines is the Custom house on the 
boundary between Norway and Sweden, it is hoped 
that the snow-capped mountains and the lakes of this 
northern country will attract the tourist tired of the 


beaten track, 
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{THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


R. BALFOUR'S crippled Government still lives. 

Mr. Balfour himself, as we learn from his speech 
at Sheffield, is not only Prime Minister, but leader of his 
party. He has spent nearly a fortnight in the effort to 
complete his Ministry, to provide the country with such 
luxuries as a Chancellor of the Exchequer, a Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, a Secretary for India, a Secretary 
for Scotland, and so far he has not succeeded. 
But any apprehensions created by this delay will be 
allayed by Mr. Balfour’s own language. For his role 
is no longer that of a dilettante economist toying idly 
with unconcluded convictions, or an amiable and 
engaging politician composing with his, genial and 
lounging indifferentism the harsher differences of his 
colleagues; he is the responsible leader of a 
Government with a policy. ‘‘I have been asked to 
give a lead. I think that request was a reasonable 
one. A man who, however unworthy, is called 
upon to lead a party must lead it, and so 
long as I am in that position I mean to lead it.” 
These are bracing words to a party meeting. But Mr. 
Balfour went further in his speech to an overflow 
meeting : ‘‘ The advice I have given to-night, at great 
length and after full argument, explains the policy 
which I have recommended, and still recommend, the 
party to take. It is the advice which commends itself 
to the Government of which I am the head.” This 
marks a clear advance. Mr. Balfour said in July 
that ‘‘it would be perfect folly on the part of the 
Unionist Party to make particular opinions upon 
economic subjects a test of party loyalty.” In three 
months the Government represented at that time by this 
serene neutrality have developed a definite party creed. 
Mr. Baifour has declared himself a Protectionist and his 
Government a Protectionist Government; and if the 
Duke of Devonshire remains in it, the only conclusion 
is that he, too, is a Protectionist. 

Mr. Balfour's speech at Sheffield is merely his 
essay in another form. He agrees with Mr. Chamber- 
lain, as we know, that taxation of food is desirable. 
But public opinion is not ripe, outside the Conservative 
caucus, and the immediate policy is retaliation. Mr. 
Balfour wants to be armed with Tariffs or the power of 
creating Tariffs which resides now not ina Ministry, 
but in Parliament, a power which he can use like the fleet. 
He argues that the country must have these instruments 
of negotiation just as it must have a navy. It has 
been asked, very naturally, whether public opinion 
would like to see this ‘‘big revolver” entrusted to the 
sort of Government that provoked and mismanaged the 
Boer War. The revelations of the last week give 
further cause for such uneasiness. It is now shown 
that Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Ritchie resigned 
without knowing either that Mr. Chamberlain had 
resigned or that the policy of Preferential Tariffs 
had for the time been tepudiated. One would have 
supposed that at a Cabinet meeting called to discuss 
economic policy the whole Cabinet would have been 
in‘ormed precisely what the policy of the Government 
was to be and who was going to resign. Not 
at all. Mr. Chamberlain sent his resignation 
on September 9, and recommended Mr. Balfour to 
postpone the taxation of food. The Cabinet met on 
the 15th. The record of its deliberations was, of course, 
not published, but the letters of Mr. Ritchie and Lord 


George Hamilton show that it was a simple farce, 
highly diverting to Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour, 
but for the inferior statesmen who were kept in the dark 
a sheer waste of time and energy. We can imagine the 
play Mr. Balfour would make with innuendos and 
ambiguities, chuckling to himself all the time at the 
thought of the surprise he had up his sleeves for his 
colleagues, as soon as they resigned. The whole pro- 
ceeding throws a strange light on Mr. Balfour's idea of 
honour and his ideas of Cabinet government. We are 
not surprised that some of the Tory papers have 
demanded an explanation of the scandal, an explana- 
tion Mr. Balfour has not yet given. The disclosures 
of the Commission on the War Office showed how oddly 
the members of the Government behaved to each other, 
how loose and vague was the connection between 
Departments, but in this case of suppression Mr. Bal- 
four seems to have carried the principle of anarchy and 
incoherence to a finish and completeness that no one 
could have imagined possible. 

Mr. Balfour’s speech does not make very explicit 
or definite the generalisations and hypotheses and 
speculations that filled his pamphlet. But he has cer- 
tainly helped to show what a confusion and disorder of 
ideas have been created by his condyct and Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s conduct. Mr. Chamberlain started by explain- 
ing that his object was the consolidation of the Empire, 
and that that object could only be attained by taxing food. 
This idea was gradually overshadowed by another, the 
idea of retaliation—a good, sharp, exhilarating term, 
Mr. Balfour, seeing the first was unpopular, conceived 
the happy idea of adopting the second asa preliminary 
policy. His attention has been concentrated on the 
tariffs of other countries, and he is filled with indignation 
that there hasbeen so much ‘‘ lying down” in our history. 
Sudden discoveries always have a violent effect on the 
mind, and Mr. Balfour is as angry as he was when he 
found the Orange Free State was really going to keep its 
treaty. But amongst other offenders are our colonies, 
and Mr. Balfour is furious because we have “ permitted” 
the colonies to create protective tariffs ‘‘ without 
remonstrance.” This is a very illuminating com- 
plaint, and it occurs more than once in the speech. It 
is the very criticism another distinguished statesman, 
M. Méline, passed on our policy the other day. Mr. 
Balfour, in other words, who talks about the fetish of 
Free Trade, censures our forefathers for thinking that 
Free Trade was something less than freedom. Our 
colonial system depends on that freedom. Mr. Balfour 
thinks we ought never to have bestowed it on the 
colonies. He knows well enough that we cannot recall 
it. And mark his curious reasoning. If we had not 
given the colonies something they ought not to have 
had we should not now be in a position in which we 
can only give them something else by taxing 
our own food. On the second point Mr. Balfour, 
at least, is under no illusions. Mr. Chamberlain is 
trying hard to escape from his earlier candour when 
he spoke of a considerable duty oncorn. He now says 
he wants only a matter of a shilling or two shillings a 
quarter. What good will that do, as the Standard asks, 
to Australia, South Africa, or New Zealand? It is this 
vague, ill-thought-out compound of varying and dis- 
crepant ideas that Mr. Balfour now represents. The 
aim of the Unionist Party is to be the taxation of food ; 
its immediate policya system of retaliation as that system 
is understood by the most amateur mind in politics, 
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-\ MACEDONIA. 


HE hope that some strong hand might intervene 
between the Sultan and his Macedonian subjects 
has sensibly diminished during the past week. A great 
Macedonian demonstration has been held in Sofia. The 
Committee mustered all its forces in a procession in 
which every fifth person in the capital must have parti- 
cipated, and then the Government announced its 
decision. It naturally hesitates to hazard the destinies 
of free Bulgaria in a war of rescue and liberation. It 
fears, no doubt, that it might jeopardise its own 
liberties in the attempt to win freedom for its brethren. 
It shrinks from a war which might only addfresh streams 
to the blood which is already drenching Macedonia. 
It has entered once more on the futile path of nego- 
tiation, and the despatch of a special envoy to Con- 
stantinople to haggle over fresh paper reforms means 
that for the time being the risk of war has passed. 
Simultaneously Mr. Balfour has issued his statement 
of policy. Through all its sophistries and misunder- 
standings one plain fact emerges. England will do 
nothing while the present Government is in power. She 
has ranged herself in the background behind Austria 
and Russia. She will support their policy of resolute 
inaction, and assert herself only by making ‘‘ sugges- 
tions” which she does not mean to support. Without 
her France and Italy are impotent. Austria and Russia 
remain masters of the situation. Their rulers have met in 
Vienna, and thetoasts which celebrate their concordhave 
only servedtoadd a note of hypocrisy toa crisisof horror. 
The two Eastern Empires have formed with Germany 
a new Holy Alliance. It is pursuing with ‘‘a humani- 
tarian aim a great work of pacification.” The same 
phrases have been used with as much justification by 
the Porte in a Note which was issued on the day before 
the Imperial meeting. The work of pacification consists 
of reducing Macedonia to a solitude. The humanitarian 
aim is best illustrated by the policy which first forces 
the non-combatant population from its ruined villages to 
the hills, and then drives them back from the towns in 
which they seek shelter to be starved in trackless woods 
where no European eye can witness their agonies. This 
policy the Porte has conceived. This policy Austria 
and Russia sanction by their silence. In this policy the 
Western Powers acquiesce by their inaction. The 
abdication of England from the Concert of Europe 
and the decision of Bulgaria to keep the peace have 
made the three illiberal Empires arbiters of life and 
death in Macedonia. The game goes forward in a 
closed arena. Czar and Kaiser have turned down their 


thumbs. : 
It is the attitude of our own Government which 


most directly concerns us. Mr. Balfour’s painful mani- 
festo has been riddled by competent critics and repu- 
diated by public opinion. He has shown a limited and 
inaccurate knowledge of the situation which is worse 
than ignorance. For an ignorant man may at least 
feel strongly the plain call of humanity. The replies 
which have come promptly from Mr. Arthur Evans, 
who knows Macedonia as well as he knows Crete, from 
the courageous correspondent of the Times who 
returned only the other day from Macedonia, and from 
eight English travellers who signed a joint manifesto 
exposing Mr. Balfour’s inaccuracies, has completely 
disposed of his singular claim to pose as an ex- 
pert on this question. Itis true that the insurgents, 


by rising, have exposed their families to massacre ; 
but Turkish tyranny is an Inferno which no virile race 
could endure without protest, and any protest will 
suffice to awaken the savagery of a Tartar despot. If 
the insurgents are reckless and prodigal of life, it is 
the Turks who have made it cheap. If they are ready 
to gamble with death for freedom it is because life 
under the s/a¢us quo is literally unendurable. Nor are 
the racial divisions of the Christians a better argument 
for inaction than the “ balance of criminality.” The 
Turks must not be left to exploit and aggravate these 
divisions. They are an argument not for Turkish mis- 
rule, but for European control. The Bulgarians do 
not demand, as Mr. Balfour imagines, ‘‘ an unfettered 
autonomy.” They ask only for the control of the 
Great Powers. The Times correspondent assures us 
that Moslem deputations have forwarded the same re- 
quest in secret meetings which they sought with himself. 
An article in this month’s Fortnightly Review asserts on 
equally direct evidence that the local Greek population, 
however much it might object to a Slav ascendancy, 
is just as unanimous in praying for a neutral autonomy 
under Western auspices. Such a project would en- 
counter opposition only from the little clique of Turkish 
officials, Palace favourites, Albanian brigands, Jewish 
tax farmers, and Moslem landowners who live on the 
labour of their Christian serfs and grow rich by 
corruption and spoliation. Nor is the testimony of 
these witnesses who have seen them in action less 
emphatic in condemning the Austro-Russian reforms, 
to which Mr. Balfour timidly adheres. It was 
not the insurgents who wrecked this farcical 
scheme. They rose only after a summer of excep- 
tional oppression had demonstrated its futility. The 
Russian Consuls on the spot, as the 7imes correspon- 
dent (supported by the writer of the /ur/nightly articles) 
asserts, are themse!ves the most emphatic in de- 
nouncing the inadequacy of the plan concocted in St. 

Petersburg. So long as the Turkish bureaucracy is 

left to execute a scheme of reform it will find means to 

evade it. It misgoverns not so much because it is 

incompetent and barbarous as because it draws a 

direct profit from misrule. The Ottoman tradition is 

that a privileged ruling caste shall live by the labour 

of conquered populations. No admonitions, no paper 

constitutions will eradicate that tradition. There can 

be no improvement until European officers are 

appointed not to inspect but to execute reforms, and 

the first indispensable step is to appoint a European 

Governor-General, subject, it may be, to the suzerainty, 

but not to the control, of the Sultan. 

That unofficial England realises her duty in this 
matter is sufficiently proved by the magnificent demons 
stration last Tuesday in St. James’s Hall, echoed as it 
has been by similar meetings in such great centres as 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Cardiff. Our history lays 
upon us a burden of responsibility even greater than 
that which Austria and Russia must bear. By ovr 
energy in forbidding the emancipation of Macedonia 
in 1878, by our apathy, under Liberal as well 
as Conservative Governments, in executing the pledges 
of reform and autonomy which we gave at Berlin, we 
are doubly guilty of the present anarchy. Nor can we 
subscribe to the doctrine that we have no interests in 
the Nearer East. It is not to our interest that freedom 
should be crushed for ever between two great Empires 
in the Balkan peninsula, and this sooner or later must 
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be the end of the present crisis. Russia acquiesced in 
the massacre of the inconvenient Armenians. Austria 
for a generation has quietly watched the slow exter- 
mination of the Serviars of Old Servia, who might 
have barred her line of advance. If Austria and 
Russia ever intend to divide Macedonia between them, 
the sturdy Bulgarian population would be the only 
obstacle to their dominion. That reflection may make 
them less eager to check the Turks in the work of 
slaughter and starvation than a disinterested Power 
would be. And let us not forget that the liberties of 
Servia and Bulgaria are bound up with the freedom of 
Macedonia. On our ability to rescue the tens of 
thousands of children whoare dyingin Macedonia to-day 
turns the question whether or not the whole of Eastern 
Europe shall become the fief of two Empires which 
care as little for humanity as for liberty. That reso- 
lute action is impossible we cannot yet believe. We 
will not quote the speeches of Mr. Bryce or the 
Bishop of Worcester in support of this contention. 
We can appeal to so moderate a statesman as Sir 
Edward Grey. Sir Edward Grey writes: ‘‘ The leading 
Governments of Europe, including our own, or even two 
or three of them together, could certainly stop the mas- 
sacres and secure permanent reform in Macedonia, and 
it is shameful that they do not do it.” We believe that 
the co-operation of England, France, and Italy could end 
these abominations in a week. A naval demonstration 
by these Powers would not be likely to provoke a 
counter-demonstration by the others. It would in all 
human probability only end in driving the remaining 
nations, if only from sheer jealousy, to participate. 
But we are willing to limit our demands to the 
simplest minimum, The Turks are at present, 
by the simple process of closing their town gates, 
dooming at least 40,000 non-combatants in the 
Monastir province alone to a slow death by starvation. 
Let the British Government insist that these gates 
shall be opened, and that relief agents shall bring in 
the terror-stricken fugitives to centres where they can 
be fed, sheltered, and protected by Europeans. If the 
Porte refuses, there is a clear case for coercion, which 
no European Government would dare to resent or 
obstruct. If we shrink in the last resort from 
using our Navy in such a cause as this, we make 
ourselves accomplices in massacre and accessories to 
starvation. 





AN EDUCATIONAL CONCORDAT. 


OBODY pretends any longer that the Education 

Act has settled the Education Question. Mr. 
Chamberlain, who was a member of the Government 
that carried it, admits that the Act is on its trial. 
A mere glance at the state of the country is enough to 
show that the trial is really over. The new school of 
bureaucratic efficiency holds that the less the people of 
a country have to do with its administration the better, 
but the strongest prejudice against democracy can 
scarcely blind that school to the embarrassments and 
difficulties that arise when a great mass of citizens 
revolts against a system which it regards as unjust. 
These theorists would prefer to govern without the 
people, but they have learnt that it is a very difficult 


thing to govern against the people. Nowhere, indeed, 
are the popular interest and confidence more truly 
indispensable than in the administration of education, 
a sphere in which a civic spirit has been very slow to 
emerge and assert itself, where there are the traditions 
of generations of neglect and apathy to be conquered. 
In a nation troubled with an habitual scepticism of the 
value of education and a disinclination to spend 
money, energy, or careers upon it, it is fatuously 
unstatesmanlike to associate your educational system 
with grievances and injustices. The system created by 
last year’s Act is overwhelmed already with fatal and 
final resentments. Whatever else is doubtful, it is at 
least certain that that system is doomed. 

Is, then, this issue to be tossed from party to 
party, from sect to sect, from enthusiasm to enthusiasm, 
from prejudice to prejudice, in an endless series of 
challenges and retaliations? Itis a genial prospect for 
anyone who wishes to see the real business of education 
advanced—this prospect of periodical explosions and 
recriminations and the distraction and exasperation of 
the public mind. But ifthe Education Question is not to 
be a mere arena for the civil wars of Christianity, some 
serious effort must be made to find an arrangement 
which leaves no party with a definite and substantial 
grievance. ; 

It is characteristic of the spirit of thoroughness 
and reality which animates the /udependent Review 
that the first number of the Review contains an 
article by Mr. Birrell in which the difficulties of 
the question are fairly faced and the means to a 
concordat carefully considered. Mr. Birrell examines 
the controversy in the light of its original history, 
and his solution is public control and differential 
religious teaching. The Church must relax its 
grip on the denominational schools and the Noncon- 
formist must surrender the Cowper-Temple clause. It 
is not a settlement that will satisfy extremists in either 
camp, but it is a settlement that leaves no one with a 
case for resistance. ‘‘ The friends of compromise,” 
says Mr. Birrell, “‘ must appeal to the common sense 
and sobriety of the English people. Why should we 
not provide a good sound secular education for the 
children of everybody who cares or is obliged to send 
his children to a public elementary school, and at the 
close of each day’s secular work, for which alone the 
tax and rate payer will be responsible, allow the children 
to receive in the schoolhouse the religious instruction 
their parents desire them to have? Who then can 
complain? There will be no room for passive resist- 
ance on either side. Whoever is opposed to such a 
state of things must, as it seems to me, be prepared 
to admit that he looks upon our national system of 
secular education as a means of propagating his own 
religious faith among a class of children he could not 
otherwise hope to reach.” 

There are two classes of objectors to be con- 
sidered. If some Churchmen are merely anxious to 
teach doctrines, there are others who wish to control 
the nation. The men whose aim is political supremacy 
will not relinquish readily their private management or 
their system of tests. For them the injustices created 
by this Act are indispensable. Their philosophy of the 
state is the philosophy that created the Act of Uniformity 
and the Civil Tests that were repealed last century. 
They are in the direct line of descent from the men who 
argued that if you wished effectually to maintain your 
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religion, it was not enough to endow it, to give it all 
the dignity and ceremonial of a great institution, to 
make it a punishable offence to dissent from it ; it was 
necessary, further, to give it a special sanction by im- 
posing religious tests on candidates for civil offices. 
Everyone knows what a fabric of injustice was built on 
that theory, how it hardened into the framework 
of government, what hypocrisies and evasions it 
produced, and how slowly it crumbled before the 
attacks of reason and a_ sense of justice and 
a hatred of fraudulent plausibilities. It is, of course, 
inconceivable that Liberals, of whose history the 
dissolution of that system is no small or mean part, 
could ever make terms with the same temper in modern 
life. The system of tests and the defeat of public 
authority can never be tolerated by a Liberal. The 
quarrel between the men who make and those who 
dispute these claims is not a quarrel between Church_ 
men and Dissenters; it is a quarrel between mono_ 
polists of a very invidious kind and the whole spirit of 
democracy and representative government. No one 
has pointed this out more effectively or more constantly 
than Dr. Fairbairn. Some Churchmen will no doubt 
resist bitterly the loss of these civil privileges, but they 
will by that very resistance admit that what they want 
is not a fair field for teaching children their religion, 
but an unfair entrenchment in the civil govern- 
ment of the nation. Their case against reform 
would be merely a claim to political control, a claim no 
State can allow to any religion, least of all when 
that claim is based, not on sacrifices or some special 
service, but frankly on power which has been filched 
from the nation. If a Churchman admits that what he 
strikes against is the principle of self-government in 
English education, he is not likely to excite a very 
dangerous or inflammable sympathy. 

There is a second class of objectors, the men who 
would deplore the separation of the children into 
different groups for religious teaching and cling to 
the idea of a school in which what they regard as the 
ordinary commonplaces of Christianity are taught by 
the same person who teaches geography and arith- 
metic. These critics would argue that the moral tone 
of the school will only suffer from the recognition of 
religious differences, that it will lead to disedifying dis- 
turbances, that it is a misfortune that religion should 
not be taught by the teacher with whom the child is in 
close contact in his general lessons, and that an arrange- 
ment which works without difficulty or friction in the 
public schools is applicable to the elementary schools. 
Every one of these arguments has a force of its own. 
But taken altogether and cumulatively they do not make 
an adequate case for coercion. Many people would 
prefer the existing arrangement to Mr. Birrell’s plan, 
but they could only resist the proposed arrangement by 
admitting that what they want is not religious equality, 
but a proselytism carried on with the help of the State. 
Just as the recalcitrant Churchman in our former case is 
revolting against self-government in Education, so 
the recalcitrant undenominationalist, to use a dreadful 
word, would be resisting in this case in order to be 
able to secure that the civil servants of the State 
should teach the religion which he believes the most 
salutary and effective. And we do not think there 
would be much fire in an agitation for teaching a reli- 
gion which is not accepted by Catholics, Jews, or 
Agnostics at the public expense. 


THE GILT-EDGE OF IMPERIALISM. 


N the spring of 1901 we expressed our belief in these 
columns that if the South African War—involving 

a loss of about two millions a week—were to continue 
Consols must fall before the autumn to go, or even 
lower. They fell before autumn to 91, and they 
touched go, if our recollection serves us aright, before 
the end of the war. But when the policy of uncondi- 
tional surrender was abandoned and peace at length 
declared a rapid rise took place to 96 or 97, and the 
feather heads of the City predicted that our premier 
security would soon be at 100—only 13 points lower than 
the price at which it stood when Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
determined to halve the sinking fund. Alas ! the national 
account with war is not so soon settled. The purpose 
of modern finance is to postpone, not to avert, evil, 
Three hundred millions of national capital have been 
squandered ; they can never be recovered. They can- 
not be invested because they do not exist. On the 
other hand, the investor sees 150 millions more of 
Consols cffered, or about to be offered, in consequence 
of the increase cf the National Debt. The tax- 
payer has to provide three or four millions a year 
more for interest on the National Debt than he did 
before the war, and he has also to provide thirty 
or forty millions extra for the huge additions which 
have been made by Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Brodrick, 
Lord Goschen and Lord Selborne to our army and 
navy. The whole Jingo and Chamberlainite Press, 
with its parasitic financial organs, were absolutely 
blind to these facts. They thought—-if they thought 
at all about what they wrote—that an imaginary 
South African Eldorado, rising with its tempting 
prospect of lucrative horrors before the eyes of the in- 
vesting public, would more than’countervail this real set- 
back to national creditand well-being. Theconsequences 
are exactly what some men with a pinch of philosophy 
and common sense foresaw. The appearance has 
gradually faded away before the reality. The specu- 
lators who thought that the rise in prices would con- 
tinue find that they have got a wolf by the ears. Lord 
Rothschild tells a representative of the Daily Chronicle 
that the present time is very opportune for the in- 
vestor. He cannot understand why prices are so low, 
but is sure that politics have nothing to do with 
it. If he means that the investing public does not 
care whether one incompetent aristocrat or blustering 
impostor succeeds another he is right enough. But if 
he means that the policy of heavy expenditure, 
enlarged debt, and crushing taxation, leading up to 
retaliation, Protection, and dear food, have no effect upon 
either the Money Market or the Stock Exchange he 
talks nonsense, which will not impose upon the 
simplest citizen of New Jerusalem. If Lord Rothschild 


‘and Mr. Pierpont Morgan could disclose their own 


losses during the last two years the uneasiness of the 
public would be easily explained. The fall of Consols 
has long passed the point at which it can be smiled 
away by the financial Press. There was a moment 
when the Zimes and the Jelegraph welcomed every 
Government loan as an opportunity for the speculative 
patriot. Listen to the moan of the Ze/egraph’s City 


editor now : 
‘* The persistent decline in Consols is just now exciting a 
great deal of attention, not only on account of the moral 
effect it is likely to produce, but because of the serious loss 
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in capital value which the movement represents to holders 
in the event of their requiring to realise. There is little 
doubt that many small investors who acquired stock at 
higher prices have been induced by feelings of doubt and 
uncertainty, cccasioned by the continued depreciation, to 
part with their holdings. There is another class, too, who 
have suffered severely, namely, the people who subscribed 
for stock when the new loans were issued afte: the recent 
war, in the hope of being able to retail it to the public at a 
profit. These had had to carry the stock upon borrowed 
capital, and are now feeling the pinch of a tight money 
market. Yesterday Consols were at 87/4, being the lowest 
point touched since 1866, a period rendered memorable by 
the commercial panic in London which culminated on Black 
Friday, May 11, and the war between Austria and Prussia.” 


What a change of tone from the time when we were 
told that the moral effect of the Khaki loan was better 
even than a cash payment! But as yet no attempt is 
being made to relieve the situation. Severe retrench- 
ment of military expenditure, a policy af peace and 
goodwill to other nations, a wise economy in all depart- 
ments of Government, a development of the resources 
of the country by means of reproductive undertakings, 
a firm declaration that free trade is and always will be 
the national policy—in a word, the substitution of a 
good Government for a bad one—these are the only 
means by which the finance and credit of the country 
can be restored. For healthy finance depends ultimately 
and entirely upon social and economic welfare. 





SOME SICILIAN CHURCHES. 


*ICILY is a perfect casket of architectural treasures 
and specimens. Next to the Doric temples that 
look down from its cliffs, backed by orange and 
almond groves and the grey foliage of old olives 
olives said to have been planted by the Greek colonists, 
and looking of that antiquity—one that I measured at 
Girgenti was 24 ft. in circumference—next to these 
in interest for us is the group of mosaic churches of 
the twelfth century at Palermo. They are the outcome 
of a curious mixture of races. The Byzantines, the 
Saracens, and the Normans successively held the is!and 
for several centuries, and it was during the last, the 
Norman, dynasty that these churches were built. 
Each race as it came absorbed a good deal of the art 
of its predecessors; employed, as seems likely, the 
architects and skilled labourers already existing, yet 
contributed its own special ideas. The result is a 
blending of characteristics which to those who love to 
trace the human nature in architecture is extremely 
fascinating and endows them with a really living 
interest. 

If the reader has ever watched the Arabs squatting in 
the doorways of their little shops in the Cairo bazaars, 
or elsewhere, he will have noticed the dark eyes per- 
petually glancing and flitting from one object to 
another, and the fingers finding refuge from perpetual 
restlessness in dropping beads along a string. If he 
has ever travelled in the desert and breathed its fiery, 
intensely stimulating air, and seen the nomad tribes 
wandering and camping on its endless extent, he will 
have realised how that high-strung, nervous unrest 
which is the foundation of the Arab character, has 
been bred in him. Having that knowledge, he will 
scarcely need to be told that in architecture the Arab 
loathes above all things the forms that express rest 
and stability. The round arch is his special bugbear. 
In one of his earliest efforts, the mosque of Touloon, 
at Cairo, he built an arcade of round arches, and then 
proceeded to hack deep notches in their tops on purpose 
to frustrate that feeling of restfulness which the round 
arch expresses. His influence on the architecture of 
Sicily, as over all south Europe, is the influence of 
a naughty child, constantly meddling and spoiling all 
he meddles with, introducing fantastical arches, distort- 


ing whatever is dignified and regular, and covering 
smooth surfaces with intricate patterns and incrusta- 
tions of meaningless sculpture. 

In quaint contrast to this imp of mischief, the 
Norman advances his characteristic features of 
strength, the stalwart column and the massive 
archivolt, without much regard to their opportuneness, 
perhaps, and prepared in the subordinate field of 
decoration to accept help from the Arab’si ngenuity, 
but with a stubborn conviction all the same that s» far as 
main outlines go his own strong and ponderous forms 
are the right ones. 

Between these two, these extremes of weakness and 
strength, of fickleness and stability, appears the 
Greek. He is the one person necessary to complete 
the strangely assorted party; for he represents some- 
thing as far removed from either as they are from each 
other—namely, the instinct for an accurately calculated 
artistic effect. For styles, merely as styles, he does not 
much care ; but give him any style to work in, or any 
material to work with, and he will, after duly con- 
sidering the resources at his disposal, make it his 
object to evolve a definite effect by heightening and 
combining all that lends itself to that effect, and re- 
jecting everything that interferes with it. This is his 
oaly object, and in the pursuance of it, between the 
resistance of the stolid Norman on the one hand and 
the Puck-like interference of the Arab on the other, he 
has no easy time of it. 

The Cathedral of Monreale, close to Palermo, was 
begun in 1166, The only perfect Byzantine bit may be 
said to be the east end or apse, which, in fact, is always 
to be regarded as the sanctuary or citadel of the mosaic 
art. I have tried to explain in one or two previous 
articles that, in my belief, the Greek conception of 
mosaic was to use it not as decoration merely, but as 
decoration and material in one ; to construct a building, 
that is to say, of which all the upper part, at any rate, 
should have the semblance of being moulded out of 
an infinite quantity of tractable gold material, the 
coloured portions or inlaid pictures forming an in- 
tegral part of it, and the total effect, in the way of 
richness and colour, being unapproachable in any other 
style. And to carry out the idea it became necessary 
to substitute curved surfaces, such as domes, apses, 
and vaults, which best display the nature of mosaic, 
for the usual architectural features which express a 
stone construction. The apse, especially, led up to by 
the avenue of the nave and fronting the main entrance, 
is from the instant of entering the church felt as a 
dominating feature. Next to it in importance come 
the domes and vaults. 

The splendid curve of the Monreale apse, with its 
gradations of light and shade and broadly-turned, 
recessed edges, is a perfect manifestation of the idea of 
mosaic. It is, however, the only Greek victory here. 
The place of the dome, the second glory of the style, 
is taken by a timber construction carved in silly Arab 
pendentives and covered with paint and gilding, while 
the nave is roofed, basilica-like, with a flat wooden 
ceiling, also much gilt. The result is that the idea of 
mosaic construction is altogether lost, and the mosaics 
on the flat wall faces assume that look of a superficial 
and merely decorative coating which the Greeks so 
heartily detested. Only in the involutions of the apse 
are the richness and power of the substance exhibited. 

In the Palatine Chapel, built in 1142, the Greeks 
were rather more successful. They have extended 
their sphere of influence from the apse over the whole 
eastern half of the church, and triumph especially in 
a dome enriched with beautiful mosaics. The roofs of 
the aisles, however, are of wooden beams, while that 
of the nave is encrusted with Arab pendentives, carved 
in stone, with a tedious iteration that would be 
frightful anywhere, but here has the additional draw- 
back of converting the mosaics on the nave walls below 
into so much wall-paper. 
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I must, to finish with, just mention the little 
Martorana Chapel. We have seen the Greek sorely 
tried hitherto, and, as Dryden says of himself, “ curbed 
in his genius, liable to be misunderstood in all he does.” 
The Martorana was built at the same time as the Palatine, 
but it was built by one Georgios Antiochenos, admiral of 
the fleet to the Norman King, Roger I., who, in virtue 
of his birth, might be expected to favour Greek archi- 
tects and the Greek style. In this little chapel the 
Greek artists found a respite from their tormentors. 
Safe from Norman Basilica plans and Arab oddities, 
they set themselves to construct a building which, in 
spite of some slight drawbacks, may still be considered 
a gem of the style. They designed it with three little 
apses, a dome and vault complete, and they swathed 
it from end to end, down to the level of the marble 
wainscoting, in one unbroken sheet of mosaic of 
ruddy gold, or of the richest colours. It remains to 
this day an example of what the Greeks meant by the 
mosaic style—the expression of an ideal at which they 
were constantly aiming, though in an age of conflicting 
races and discordant influences they seldom attained it. 

L. MArcH PHILLIPPs. 


THE FUTURE OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 
I. 


HE mere list of works by young English composers 

to be given by Mr. Henry J. Wood in his current 

series of concerts is a proof that we are at last making 
some progress in music, at last making an effort to get 
out of the old rut of sloth and apathy towards the talent 
of our own men. Even if most of our swans for a little 
time turn out to be geese, even if Mr. Wood and other 
conductors who are kindly disposed towards the younger 
school do not discover a towering genius once or twice 
every season, the work they are engaged in is none the 
less worth doing. I am convinced that there is at least as 
much musical capacity in England as in any other country, 
and that it does not come to the front so readily here 
only because we are deficient in the means of evoking it. 
According to the law of averages there must be born in 
England, every year, about the same relative number of 
children with a gift for music, or poetry, or painting, or 
politics, or burgling, or any other pursuit in which the 
rewards are barely adequate to the work. ‘The precise 
course that shall be taken by these various talents de- 
pends very much upon the opportunities afforded by the 
social structure. Water cannot flow through a channel 
if that channel is dammed ; and if a man of literary tastes 
finds that there is no market for the literary wares he can 
produce, he as often as not takes to more prosaic pursuits, 
where he is, at any rate, sure of his bread and butter. 
Create a demand for anything and there is rarely the 
slightest difficulty in satisfying it. A theological age at- 
tracts the best talent to the Church; a great war 
calls out military genius; a society that needs to 
draw heavily upon the forces of nature for heat, or 
light, or mechanical power finds at its .ready dis- 
posal a thousand scientific brains equipped with ‘the 
latest knowledge. You have only to make a _ loud 
enough call for energy of a given order, and you will find 
it surging round your house like a flood. But until you 
do call for it, barely a sign of it will catch your eye, 
though society may be as full of it, in a latent form, 
as gunpowder is full of explosiveness. Every third man 
you meet in the street may be a Wagner or a Sousa, but 
unless there is a reasonable hope of his being able to live 
by writing good music or conducting bad music, the chances 
are that he will drift into some other less congenial but 
more lucrative business. It is said that in middle life, 
worn out by anxiety and discouragement, Wagner was on 
the point of going out to India as tutor in an English 
family; and if he had gone there would have been no 
Ring, no Tristan, no Parsifal, no Bayreuth. To become 


a really musical nation, then, we require only a public in- 
telligent enough to call loudly for music, and for music of 
the right kind. 

Must we just sit down, then, and wait with folded hands 
till the great public develops in musical intelligence to the 
point we would like? By no means. ‘There is action and 
reaction in this as in all other things. Man being the 
most artificial of all animals, it is possible to make him 
want anything you choose by simply convincing him that 
he needs it. It is quite true that a public is required to 
demand fine musical work; but it is also true that by 
skilful manipulation the public can be made to feel that 
fine musical work is as necessary to it as a fine gloss on 
its collars or a fine cut to its clothes, or any other of the 
million things that are not really essential to the preserva- 
tion of life, but that, all the same, make life more enjoy- 
able. A public for a given thing may be born, but it 
may also be made. If a demand for a certain kind of 
hat, leading to a revival in a certain trade, can be brought 
about simply by the hat being worn by a king, it is cer- 
tainly possible to revive English music by stimulating a 
general demand for it. To do this there are, I take it, 
three things chiefly necessary. 

In the first place, I must repeat what I have often said 
before, that music in England must be decentralised. The 
provinces think too much—or used to—of London and its 
opinion; and London, with its provincial ignorance of 
everything outside its own walls, is of course not disinclined 
to question this reverence. A couple of sentences from 
Dr. Elgar's letter upon the last Morecambe Festival are 
still worth remembering: “It is rather a shock to find 
Brahms’s part songs appreciated and among the daily fare 
of a district apparently unknown to the sleepy London 
Press. People who talk of the spread of music in England 
and the increasing love of it rarely seem to know where 
the growth of the art is really strong and properly fostered. 
Some day the Press will awake to the fact, already known 
abroad, and to some few of us in England, that the living 
centre of music in Great Britain is not London, but some- 
where further north.” There can be no salvation for us 
until Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and a score of other towns have each its own per- 
manent orchestra—permanent in the sense that the conti- 
nental orchestras are permanent. To secure all that this 
means there will have to be a more intelligent municipalisa- 
tion of our life; the city miust learn that it ought to lay 
itself out to supply the citizens with music as well as with 
pictures or books or sewers. Given a hall or theatre that 
could be farmed out cheaply by the municipality, a band 
regularly attached to it—with all the economies in the 
matter of rehearsals that this implies—and an impresario 
encouraged to undertake the work of supplying the town 
with good music, and at the same time making money for 
himself, there would then not only be a chance for the 
native composer, but an opportunity for the man in the 
street to become acquainted with good music. The present 
Provincial Festival is not the thing we want. It is too 
often devoted to two or three composers who have long 
been dead, and to one or two living composers who ought 
never to have been born. In any case, we want a con- 
tinuous interest in music, not a spasm every three years or 
so; while the necessity of making the Festival “ pay,” in the 
interests of charity, frequently leads to the inclusion of both 
works and singers that have long passed their prime. 

Here, however—and this is my second point—the 
Festival promoters have only themselves to thank if, as 
they say, Elijah and The Messiah must always be included 
because these works, and these alone, are always a safe 
“draw.” I am not quite sure that they are right in the 
concrete, for Gerontius at present seems to draw such an 
audience as no other oratorio can. But ever looking at the 
case in the abstract, I fancy the public only lays such store 
by The Messiah and Elijah—very good works in their way, 
of course, but not at all the last word in music—because it 
imagines this is the proper thing to do. Cut them out of 
the programme for a few years, and people will wonder 
why on earth they ever thought them indispensable. An 
artificial value is put upon the works by the mere fact that 
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they are given so often and advertised so prominentiy. The 
plain man who sees the posters of the coming, Birmingham 
Festival, with The Messiah and Elijah in letters that he 
could read half a mile off, may well be excused if he feels 
that life would ‘not be worth living without these works. 
The concert-givers who advertise in this way create the 
very monster that devours them. A proper reverence for 
antiquity is a desirable thing, and it is only imbeciles who, 
as soon as you suggest that a little music has been written 
since the days of Mozart and Beethoven, cry out that you 
despise the great classical masters; but after all it is pos- 
sible for an old work, as it is for an old man, often to block 
the path of progress. There can be no development of 
taste in England until this preposterous adoration of anti- 
quity is dead and done with. If the adoration were inte'li- 
gent and comprehensive one could tolerate it. If the 
public could give even so plausible a reason as that it liked 
a work decause it was old, if it displayed a rational taste for 
all old music and a living desire to hear as much of it as 
possible, one would then see something to admire even in 
this form of narrowness. But to select from antiquity two 
works—one of which is equalled by a dozen others of its 
kind, while the other is easily surpassed by a score of 
oratorios written before and since—this is merely to behave 
like a savage before his fetish. The ludicrous part of it 
all is that everyone goes on doing this simply because 
everyone else does it. If I am told that the present con- 
dition of things is due to the fact that people want it, and 
that a better condition of things would not tempt them to 
exchange, I reply that all experience points the other way. 
Up to ten years or so ago people did not “ want” beautiful 
little editions of their favourite authors—simply because 
they never had such editions put before them. It only 
needed a publishing house like that of Messrs. Dent to hold 
the temptation boldly before the face of the public for the 
public to realise that here was a primal need of its life, and 
to wonder how it ever managed to get along with the 
clumsy, ill-printed, shockingly-bound, cheap, and nasty re- 
prints of Messrs. and People really do not 
need motor cars, and week-end trips, and a score of 
other things that come into existence simply by a few cun- 
ning individuals endowing the community with new needs. 
Civilisation, indeed, means nothing more than this; and 
musical progress means little more than everybody con- 
vincing everybody else that life would be a blank without 
the music written yesterday. 

There is another and powerful means of shaking up 
public musical opinion in England, with which I propose to 
deal in another article. 








ERNEST NEWMAN. 


LEGISLATION AND WOMEN’S LABOUR. 


T last we have an authoritative pronouncement 

upon the effect of legislation on women’s 
labour. The Committee of the British Association, 
of which Mr. E. W. Brabrook, Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies, was chairman, has _ issued 
its final report. As the Committee included ex- 
ponents of the view that legislation is harmful to women’s 
interests, it may be assumed that evidence on this side was 
duly considered. The general conclusion, however, is that 
“there are very few cases where women’s labour has 
actually been displaced by restriction”; that, “as regards 
rate of wages and allocation of work between men and 
women, the Acts are at the utmost among the less im- 
portant of the determining factors”; and that “ the 
benefit which the Acts have conferred are, in the long 
run, great and out of all proportion to any inconvenience 
or injury they have caused.” Such adverse examples 
as a thorough search has disclosed are recorded in detail. 
In the printing trade in London and Derby some loss of 
employment is reported owing to overtime regulations, 
and examples come from Yorkshire, Birmingham, and 
Liverpool, “ but the net loss recorded is infinitesimal.” 
Two cases were found among Nottingham brass winders, 


and the regulation against taking meals in file-cutting 
rooms is expected, in the locality, to affect women’s home- 
work in Sheffield. In the white lead trade women have, 
ef course, been absolutely excluded from certain classes 
of work, but even here the displacement is “ modified by 
the substitution of innocuous processes in some cases.” The 
investigators admit that in a few cases “ some hardship or 
inconvenience has been caused where legislation has 
hastened the introduction of machinery,” and that there 
is a diminution in the number of women employed over 
forty-five. On the first head it may be remarked that the 
introduction of machinery has often a more powerful effect 
in the opposite direction. Appliances which enable less 
skilled labour to be substituted for skilled increase the 
employment of women, since they, unfortunately, fall 
generally into the former category. A constant shifting 
of work from men to women undoubtedly goes on in the 
lower grades of skilled labour, as work becomes more 
minutely subdivided. Hence another body of observers 
who maintain, without sufficient scrutiny, that women are 
displacing men in the labour market. The recorded fall 
in the number of elderly women emploved is attributed 
tentatively to the improved circumstances of married 
men, but the second cause suggested is probably more 
effective—the inability of older women to conform to the 
smartening up of industrial processes now universally 
demanded. A similar tendency may be noticed in un- 
restricted employments, such as the teaching profession, 
and is, further, not confined to women’s industries. The 
race is to the swift at present, and young brains and 
fingers are nimble. 

Miss Heather-Bigg appends a note to the report to 
the effect that “there is no lack of evidence to show that 
inconvenience and hardship have been caused by the Acts,” 
and she declines to admit that the benefits of legislation 
are out of all proportion to their drawbacks. As, however, 
it would be incredible that important facts had been con- 
cealed, there seems no escape from the conclusion 
accepted by the main body of the Committee. In some 
cases the evidence is admittedly insufficient for a pro- 
nouncement either way. The figures for the white lead 
trade are not yet complete, and with regard to the rate 
of women’s wages as affected by restriction, “there is no 
conclusive evidence.” The Committee, however, is able to 
record a general concensus of opinion, on the part of 
employers and employed, in favour of the Acts. “I know 
of no complaints,” reports Mrs. Bosanquet, “as regards 
restriction of hours. In inquiring among small shop- 
keepers, ¢.g., I have been surprised to find how much they 
were in favour of restriction of hours [London].” A re- 
port from Nottingham says that workpeople were “ in- 
dignant at the idea of protection in regard to the hours 
of work being withdrawn.” 

The kernel of the report is contained in the con- 
clusion that the Acts are but slightly concerned in the 
allocation of work between the two sexes. “ The difference 
in the percentage of males and females. . . . has 
nothing to do with legislative enactment, but is de- 
pendent on modifications and fluctuations in the condi- 
tions of the industry, viz., the extended use of machinery, 
the nature of the machinery, the subdivision of work into 
different branches, each with its skilled foreman,” &c. 
An alteration in any of these conditions affects the pro- 
portion of men and women employed, and the results 
vary in different trades. Speaking generally, it is found 
that “the line of demarcation between men’s and women’s 
work is in the great majority of cases rigidly fixed by 
physical suitability, by relative cheapness, or by custom.” 
While women’s wages are so far below men’s as at pre- 
sent employers will think twice before substituting 
the dearer class of labour. There is no question also that 
women’s labour is found extremely efficient in branches 
of work—of which there are many im our modern sub- 
divided industries—requiring deftness and speed rather 
than high or varied skill. The threat often made by 
employers that they will turn over the work to men if in- 
terfered with, may here safely be disregarded ; the change 
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would not pay. In one respect only are the Committee 
inclined to suggest a relaxation of the Acts—in the amount 
of overtime allowed. It is certain, however, that both 
workers and factory inspectors are in favour of further 
restriction rather than relaxation, and even in the most 
irregular trades, such as fish-curing, employers are to be 
found who contrive to do without even the overtime at 
present allowed. 


ABOSS RULE IN AMERICAN CITIES. 


OUR studies in the art of municipal corruption as 
practised in America, from the pen of a skilled 
political detective, have been appearing in the pages of 
Mc‘ lure’s Magasine during the last few months. 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Pittsburg, and Philadelphia 
are among the most important cities of the east and 
middle west. All are populous and replete with in- 
dustrial prosperity. Moreover, they are good repre- 
sentatives of the medley of races which fuse into the 
American nation. Minneapolis is largely Scandina- 
vian, St. Louis German, the people of Pittsburg are 
mostly Scotch Presbyterians and Protestant Irish, while 
Philadelphia is composed more largely than any other 
city of good old American stock. This representative 
character gives a terrible significance to the detailed 
realism of Mr. Steffens’s history of ‘‘boss” rule. 
His story is of plain undisputed fact, supported by 
ample documentary evidence and public admissions, 
and forms an even more sensational revelation 
of the perversion of municipal self-governmen: than 
the report of the famous Lexow Commission in 
New York. It is not possible here to do more than 
indicate a few salient features in municipal boss rule. 
In each case misgovernment is converted into a system 
by the ambitious designs of a single unscrupulous man, 
who enters politics for what he can get (‘‘ boodle” or 
‘* graft”) and organises the elected persons, or the 
public services, or both, for purposes of extortion and 
blackmail. 

Not every smart dishonest man can be a “ boss,” 
for under popular government the ‘‘ people” must be 
fooled, and this requires ‘‘ popular” gifts in the suc- 
cessful practitioner. Such a man was “Doc.” Ames, 
of Minneapolis, who grew up with the city, a genial, 
open-handed, free-living man, in large practice as a 
medical attendant, dispensing not only medicine, but 
sympathy and charity —a thoroughly good fellow. 
‘* Ames was sunshine not to the sick and destitute only. 
To the vicious and the depraved he was also a com- 
fort. If a man was a hard drinker, the good doctor 
cheered him with another drink; if he had stolen 
something, the doctor helped to get him off.” 

When such a popular man enters politics he may go 
far. Dr. Ames went very far. Once firmly rooted in 
the seat of power, as mayor elected in 1900 on a 
‘* fusion” ticket (a favourite ‘* boss ” trick to split and 
fuse the parties !), he set about organising the admini- 
stration for his private ‘‘ loot.” 

The record of his procedure, with all the names and 
attested facts, is barely credible. His chosen instru- 
ment was the police force, his object organised robbery 
and blackmail. He chose as his right-hand man one 
King, a former gambler, whose business was to draw 
from Chicago and elsewhere thieves, confidence men, 
and gamblers, who, reinforced by criminals liberated 
from the local gaol, should plan and operate a system 
of burglary, gambling-hells, and houses of iil-fame 
under the close supervision of the police force of the 
city. Opium joints, unlicensed saloons, auction frauds, 
and an intricate network of illegal institutions were 
also established, the bulk of the prv fit coming through 
the police to Dr. Ames and his friends in bribes and 
fines. ‘‘ Disorderly houses” were fined $100 per 
month in the police courts. At first the money went 
into the city treasury. But this was not business. 


Dr. Ames ‘‘came out with a declaration, in his old 
character as friend of the oppressed, that $100 a month 
was too much for these women to pay. They should 
be required to pay the city fine only once in two 
months. This puzzled the town till it became generally 
known that Gardner collected the other month for the 
mayor.” This may be taken as typical of the 
Minneapolis method. It was too reckless to last. 
The ‘‘ Doc.” took to heavy drinking, his followers 
began to quarrel over the spoil and to cabal 
against him, an able, vigorous, reforming lawyer 
worked up the latent indignation of the better citizens, 
some of the boodlers turned informers, the “ ring” was 
broken, and ‘‘ Doc.” Ames and his immediate associates 
were put on trial. 

‘* Ed.” Butler, the boss of St. Louis, was also an 
attractive man, a genial Irishman by birth, a master 
horse-shoer by trade. He began his public career as a 
ward politician, but as he rose to power he neglected the 
‘‘machine” and organised his business of city govern- 
ment by apt tools chosen from both parties, who manipu- 
lated the elections so as to get the right men put in office. 
‘* Ed.” was engaged, not in blackmailing, but in bood- 
ling, and so had to pay more attention to the election of 
mayor and Legislature. ‘‘ The stock-in-trade of the 
boodler is the rights, privileges, franchises, and real 
property of the city.” The persons who have the disposal 
of these things are the Legislature ; they vote the right 
to run trolley-lines or to set up an electric lighting plant ; 
every city contract passes through their hands: if a 
railway wants a switch, or a private citizen wants to 
pull up the street to lay drains for his house, public 
company or private citizen must come to the Legis- 
lature for permission, and on every such grant a black- 
mailing price was set. Until the money was paid 
every bill was held up in the Legislature. So banks, 
railroads, and big business interests found it profitable 
to pay ‘‘ Ed.” a regular retainer, or else to make him 
partner in any good enterprise. All that was needed 
was to control the Legislature. ‘*Though Butler 
sometimes could rent or own the mayor, he preferred 
to be independent of him, so he formed in each part of 
the Legislature a two-thirds majority—in the Council 
nine, in the House nineteen—who could pass bills over 
a veto.” ‘In the debates arranged for in the combine 
caucus a member or two were told off to make 
partisan speeches. Sometimes they were instructed to 
attack the combine, and one or two of the rascals 
used to take delight in arraigning their friends on the 
floor of the House, charging them with the exact 
facts.” Here, too, after a long spell of success, in 
which some $50,000,000 worth of municipal assets 
were disposed of, trouble came for the “‘ ring.” The 
legislative ‘‘ combines” became discontented with their 
share of the spoils, the accident of an honest lawyer in 
office tripped up Mr. Butler and his friends, and last 
autumn saw the members of the combines indicted for 
bribery or perjury. Some of the leaders fled, others 
stood their ground and were convicted ; but it is note- 
worthy that several of these convicts, whose sentences 
were on appeal, had the effrontery to continue sitting in 
the House of Delegates. Meanwhile the prosecution of 
this conspiracy entirely depends upon the energy of a 
handful of ‘‘reformers” ; the mass of the citizens, 
thoroughly acquainted with the facts, stand silent and 
indifferent. Such is what Mr. Steffens terms ‘‘ The 
Shamelessness of St. Louis.” 

Pittsburg presents another variety of boss rule 
‘* Chris ” Magee was ‘‘a charming character.” Every- 
body knew he robbed the town, but everybody loved 
him. He was a scion of one of the oldest Pennsylvania 
families, and, when he seized the idea of making him- 
self ‘* boss,” set about his work in a really businesslike 
manner. He spent some time in Philadelphia and New 
York, studying the political methods of their machines. 
When he had perfected his education he returned to 
Pittsburg and set up on his own account. ‘‘ Boss 
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Magee’s idea was not to corrupt the city government, 
but to be it; not to hire votes in councils, but to own 
councilmen; and so, having seized control of his 
organisation, he nominated cheap or dependent men 
for the select and common councils. Relatives and 
friends were his first recourse, then came bar-tenders, 
saloon-keepers, liquor-dealers, and others allied to the 
vices, who were subject to police administration and de- 
pendent in a business way upon the maladministration 
of law.’ Magee and his associate Flinn soon had 
at their disposal not only the handling of the ordinary 
city ‘‘ graft,” the franchises, public contracts, vice and 
public funds, but the opportunity of doing outside busi- 
ness for themselves upon a big scale. They entered into 
the railway business with franchises given them by the 
council, and financed and sold street railways. The 
banks, the great Pennsylvania Railroad, stood in with 
them, and the chains were so firmly riveted on Pitts- 
burg that it is doubtful whether any merely local 
reform movement could have broken the ring. It was 
a quarrel with a bigger ‘‘boss” that brought the 
downfall of Magee. No municipal ‘‘ boss” could ex- 
ercise the same power in Pittsburg as in St. Louis 
or Minneapolis, because Pittsburg is in Pennsyl- 
vania, and that State has a boss who is supreme over 
the wider area, Mr. Matthew S. Quay, for political 
purposes the owner of Pennsylvania. One of the 
most curious documents in modern American history 
is the formal contract between Quay and Flinn 
demarcating the operations of the State and the city 
‘* bosses,” and dealing with ‘‘ the mutual political and 
business advantage which may result therefrom.” 
Though these four instances are pretty flagrant, I 
found no reason to suppose them to be exceptional in 
method of misgovernment. Just now a wave of reform 
is passing over New York and Chicago, but no in- 
structed American supposes that the rule of Tammany 
in the former is permanently broken, or that the latter 
may not fall again into the hands of ‘‘ Johnny” Powers, 
‘* Hinky Dink,” ‘‘ Bathhouse John,” and the rest of the 
gang of plundering aldermen who held her so long in 
thrall. ‘There are very few large or small cities in the 
United States where one fails to hear well-corroborated 
stories which match in infamy, if not in magnitude, the 
instances set forth in such rich detail in these articles of 
Welsuve. J. A. Hopson. 


THE FRIENDS OF THE -NATIONAL GALLERY. 


NGLAND is richer in great pictures than any 
country in the world except Italy. The English 
collectors of the eighteenth century had both money 
and taste. They bought Dutch and Italian master- 
pieces lavishly and with excellent judgment, so that 
the enthusiast can hunt for almost unknown treasures 
in English country houses as he might hunt for them 
in the churches and monasteries of obscure Italian 
towns. But these great collectors have left few 
successors. Our nobility are apt to care more for their 
stables than their picture galleries. They sell where their 
ancestors used to buy, and they find only too eager 
purchasers—in America and Germany. For our own 
plutocrats share the tastes of our aristocracy. They 
do not care for pictures; or, if they do, like them 
bright and new and vulgar, and Meissonier is their 
ideal, since he is both expensive and common. The 
people with taste in England now are not, as arule, the 
people with money ; and as for the National Gallery— 
which should, of course, be the chief national purchaser 
of pictures, and which has more opportunities of 
acquiring masterpieces than any gallery in the 
world—it has been for some years, and from 
causes partly obscure and partly obvious, almost 
entirely impotent. The result is that when a great 
work of art is for sale in England—and that hap- 
pens often enough—-the chances are it goes either to 


Mr. Pierpont Morgan or to the Berlin Gallery. For 
some years now there has been a steady drain of mas- 
terpieces, headed by the Ashburnham Rembrandt, out of 
the country ; and the most exasperating part of it all is 
that very often most beautiful pictures have gone for 
comparatively small prices. The pictures owned by pri- 
vate persons in England are often little known or cata- 
logued, and it is reputation that makes the price of 
a picture. So collectors with knowledge, which they 
have the courage to trust in, like Doctor Bode, of 
Berlin, can pick up bargains in England as nowhere 
else in the world. The Directors of our own National 
Gallery seem to have neither knowledge nor courage. 
True, they are hampered by lack of funds and by a most 
unfortunate constitution, and therefore must be judged 
leniently. But when all allowances are made it 
cannot be said that they have done well of 
late years. It is the pictures they do buy, as much 
as the pictures they do not, which condemn them. 
To take two instances, the Fra Bartolommeo and 
the Romney recently acquired were both very bad 
bargains, and have contributed as much as any 
lost opportunities to the general distrust now felt for 
the policy of the Directors. But solong as the Gallery 
has little or no money to buy pictures (and we cannot 
expect a Government busy in wasting money in other 
ways to spent any upon art) it is useless to expect 
mas-erpieces to be bought by the nation. Private 
enterprise, as always in England, must be relied on, 
and at last private enterprise is beginning to stir. 
A circular has been issued, headed ‘‘ National Art 
Collectors’ Fund,” which ends with a list of influential 
persons who have expressed sympathy with any move- 
ment that can be taken to check the drain of pictures 
from this country. The circular states that ‘‘ it is pro- 
posed to feunda society analogous to those already 
existing in Paris and Berlin, with the object of present- 
ing pictures and works of art to our mational collec- 
tions,” and that ‘‘a provisional body has been formed 
to promote this object.” A meeting will be held in the 
autumn, when a council and executive committee will 
be appointed. It is proposed also to enrol as many mem- 
bers as possible at an annual subscription of a guinea. 
But of course the society will rely for purchases not so 
much upon the subscriptions as the donations of its 
members. The ob, :ct of the subscription is to secure 
as many mem ers interested in the movement as 
possible. Assuming that the money can be obtained 
to buy pictures, the most important matter is the con- 
trivance of machinery for their purchase. The 
machinery of the National Gallery is admirably calcu- 
lated to prevent any pictures being bought at all, 
except such as no one is anxious to buy. With the 
present eager competition for masterpieces any buyer 
must be able to act with speed and resolution. This is im- 
possible to the Director of the National Gallery, who 
has next to no powers and must obtain the unanimous 
consent of his colleagues before he can buy anything. 
Thus the National Gallery not only has little to offer, 
but can only offer it after long delays. It has no 
machinery for the discovery of pictures likely to be for 
sale, and, as a matter of fact, anything worth having 
usually changes hands before the Directors hear of 
their opportunity. The circular speaks discreetly of the 
‘* difficulties and delays caused through large com- 
mittees having to examine and sanction the purchase 
of any single work of art,” and roughly foreshadows 
the means by which the future society proposes to 
avoid them. ‘‘ The executive will appoint purchasing 
committees in whom a certain discretion will be vested,” 
and they in their turn will appoint honorary buyers ‘“‘ in 
whom the maximum of discretion will be vested.” 

One would like to know what will be the respective 
functions of the buyer and of the purchasing committee. 
Is the committee to decide what pictures are to be 
bought and to entrust the process of negotiation to 
the buyer? Or is the buyer both to select and 
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purchase and the committee to be merely a formal body 
to give a formal consent? If the former, there is 
surely a danger of the delays that help to make the 
National Gallery impotent? If the latter, it is not 
quite easy to understand the object of the com- 
mittee’s existence. But, whatever the machinery 
may be, it is to be hoped that the tasks both 
of selection and purchase will in practice be left to 
individuals, for experience has shown that is the only 
method by which pictures can be bought cheaply and 
well. What is needed is a buyer who shall be an 
enthusiast of wide sympathies, a skilled bargainer, 
and knowing the market values of the pictures of dif- 
ferent painters. He must know, too, where are the 
chief masterpieces in private collections throughout 
Europe, and whentheyare likely to come into the market. 
For great pictures are often sold almost secretly, and 
the ideal buyer will always be on the alert to tempt with 
a timely offer before any competitor arrives to raise the 
price. But, above all, he must know a good picture 
when he sees it, and not judge merely by name or pedi- 
gree. There are still great chances for anyone who 
can recognise a masterpiece at sight. There may 
be Giorgiones or even Leonardos hidden in English 
country houses, and disguised by a thick coat 
of varnish or an insignificant attribution. These 
are prizes that will fall to the buyer who can 
trust his own judgment, and whose employers are 
also ready to trust it. It is exactly in such cases 
that a committee might be useless or mischievous, 
if it were not very well chosen and very ready to 
delegate its powers. But before such a buyer can be 
trusted he has to be found; and until he is found no 
doubt a committee of experts will be the safest 
machinery possible. Any new society formed for a 
new object must feel its way towards the best way 
of attaining it. The most important matter at pre- 
sent, therefore, is that the committee shall be 
well chosen, and in the list of sympathisers at the 
end of the circular there are names of experts in whom 
all confidence could be placed. We can only hope that 
such experts will be chosen, and that the committee 
will not be weakened. by the inclusion of vague 
enthusiasts or self-advertising nonentities. That is 
always the danger in England. There are men 
competent for most purposes. The trouble is that by 
some mysterious process it is often the incompetent 
who obtain reputation and place. We have also a way 
of appointing men of general eminence to do work 
that requires some special knowledge. Men of general 
eminence will be worse than useless on a purchasing 
committee. But worst of all would be Royal Academicians 
such as betray the nature of their taste in their own 
pictures. Few painters, even the best, have any historical 
sense in art; anda bad painter is apt to prefer an ancient 
masterpiece re-painted because then it is more like his 
own works. The committee will consist, it is to be 
hoped, of amateurs, both learned and enthusiastic, 
whose only object will be to buy good pictures ; and, 
luckily, there are now as many of these in England as 
in any other country. 
A. CLUTTON BROCK. 


THE THEATRE. 
“LITTLE MARY” AT WYNDHAM’S. 


R. BARRIE has done more than write a delight- 

fully humorous play, He has invented a new 

manner of joking on the stage. Hitherto we have had 
playwrights who entertained their audiences with witty 
dialogue, playwrights who set a brilliant band of 
actors and actresses to romp delightfully, play- 
wrights who staged a laughable situation, play- 
wrights who amused us with the mystifications and 
blunders of their fictitious creatures. Mr. Barrie 


has abandoned all these methods, or, rather, he 
has used them all triumphantly in the service of a 
new formula. It is no longer the audience which 
laughs at the play. It is rather the playwright who 
laughs at the audience. The dialogue is witty, the 
situation is grotesque; there are moments of sheer 
farce; there is mystification and a puzzle. But 
the fun all the time is a huge joke that Mr. Barrie 
plays at our expense. It is we who are deceived, 
we who are mystic, we who are satirised, and yet it 
is we who laugh. It is a slight little play. And 
yet perhaps there is nothing in all the literature of the 
theatre which one can quite compare with it. It is only 
a master who could play with his public quite in this 
fashion, as only an artist could send them away de- 
lighted with the trick. 

The puzzle begins at once in the prologue. Mr. 
Barrie has prepared us for something thrilling and 
decidedly disagreeable. He has advertised his comedy 
as ‘fan uncomfortable play.” We take our seats pre- 
paring our minds for some absorbing and really dis- 
tressing problem. We think of a certain volume 
labelled ‘‘ unpleasant plays,” and we wonder whether 
G. B. S. has been ‘ permeating’ Mr. Barrie, as he 
has hypnotised Mr. Wells. For a delightful act 
we are puzzled and mystified. We are prepared 
for a terrible dénouement. We are tuned to a 
pitch of almost lachrymose sentiment. We hardly 
know whether the pathetic, nay, almost  melo- 
dramatic, figure of the old Irish chemist who has spent 
a lifetime in writing a great book on some strange 
disease from which the English aristocracy suffers 
will continue to move us to irritation and to tears. 
Or will the tragi-comic figure of the little Irish child, 
his granddaughter, who ‘‘ mothers ” her foster-children 
so prettily be the centre of some painful human 
catastrophe? As she takes her seat in the firelight, 
and the old man lays on her the burden of studying 
“the book” for six weary years, abandoning her 
nurselings and then going forth into the world to 
preach its mysterious doctrine, we expect the worst. 
But where is “‘ little Mary ” ? 

The next act no longer plays on our feelings in 
quite the same way. The little Irish girl has grown 
up. She is fulfilling her mission, healing the brainless 
‘*best people’? and scandalising the fashionable 
doctors. We have them all before us—the witty- 
wise Earl of Carlton, played with a delightful air 
of aged youth by Mr. Hare; the cynical-practical 
young-old mother, Lady Plumleigh, incarnated by 
Miss Enid Spencer-Brunton ; the half-baked youth 
in love with an actress (Mr. Gerald du Maurier), 
and the little invalid daughter. Father and son 
wrangle with half-conscious humour. The actress 
(splendidly played by Miss Margaret Fraser) changes 
chairs whenever anyone says anything witty, explains 
that acting is a noble profession, and asks the Earl if 
he liked ‘‘her show.” The doctors enunciate plati- 
tudes in magnificent bedside tones and pocket too 
visible fees. And amid this very realistic crew glides the 
little Irish girl of the prologue, demure, self-possessed, 
yet pathetic. She has promised to cure the invalid 
daughter ; she threatens to work a mysterious change 
in the whole household. We listen and wonder, and 
in a new way Mr. Barrie clutches at our emotions. 
Can this winsome girl be a fraud? Are we to see her 
exposed? Will she break down and prove to be a 
vulgar charlatan? Decidedly we feel anxious and ‘‘ un- 
comfortable.” It isa horribly serious case. We have 
learned to love the little woman. And here she is in 
the toils. But again the insistent question rises, Where 
is ** little Mary”? 

The third act arrives, and still there is no Mary. 
The great change has been worked. The aristocracy 
is healed. A lounging boy pulls at his Sandow exer- 
ciser, and toils at Herodotus in a blazer. The noble 
family breakfasts at eight, dines at two, and finishes the 
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day with ‘‘tea.’’ Her ladyship helps the servants. Mr. 
Gerald du Maurier has fallen out of love. The actress 
has grown too brisk for poses. It is a newworld. It 
only remains for the invalid daughter to expose the 
doctors and dance on their toes at the solemn moment 
when they abandon hope and condemn her to a 
lingering death. The little Irish girl has triumphed 
In yet anew way Mr. Barrie plays with our emotions. 
We expect to hear the mystery. Was it a faith cure? 
Or was it spiritualism? We cannot guess, but we 
are prepared for some terrific revelation. And at 
length it comes. The ‘ best people” go on their 
knees, and in a moment of weakness the little Irish 
girl, tired of a burden too great for her, con- 
sents to unchain her whirlwind, to let her jin 
out of his bottle. The great secret is this—that 


the brainless ‘‘ best people” eat too much. She has. 


simply relieved their over-burdened digestions, freed 
their minds, and released their bodies. And “ Little 
Mary”? Little Mary is—the stomach. The ‘best 
people” are furious. Her ladyship thunders her exit, 
ordering an eight o'clock dinner; and the audience, 
laughing, cheering, delighted, and half-convinced, files 
out—to discuss the joke over a heavy supper. 

It is all profoundly true this merry, irresponsible 
joke. Mr. Barrie has tound the secret of our ‘‘inef- 
ficiency.” And, as a work of art, the little play is 
perfect. There is only one criticism to make. Mr. 
Barrie’s joke cannot survive the first night. It is too 
good a secret to keep. We are all talking of Zié¢/e 
Mary, and when at length the play has become a 
classic, familiar audiences will have forgotten the 
delight of that first mystification. But there is fun 
enough, and wit and character-drawing in the piece 
to keep it sweet even after Mr, Barrie’s mischief has 
evaporated. And even if we Anglo-Saxons did not 
wish to go to be laughed at by this charmingly 
superior Scottish Celt, there is Miss Nina Boucicault 
to see. One hardly knows what to admire most— 
her delicious Irish accent, her whimsical, tender 
performance as the child of the prologue, her demure 
air of mystery and power in the later acts. In a com- 
pany which came near perfection in every line and 
gesture, hers was still the triumph, and a triumph that 
seemed effortless. But if you do not like the play, if 
you find it vulgar, or outspoken, or uncomfortable, 
then even for you there is this consolation : you must 
be one of the “* best people.” 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
FAMINE IN MONASTIR. 


Sir,—The telegrams of the Z'imes correspondent in 
Monastir allow us to form some faint conception of the 
state of things in the province where the Macedonian rising 
first broke out. A few towns have been partially sacked 
and destroyed. Some districts have been swept and devas- 
tated by Turkish troops, assisted by Albanian levies and 
Bashi-Bazouks. A great number of villages, it is said as 
many aS go or 100, have been burned to the ground. 
The inhabitants, mainly women, children, and aged men, 
rendered homeless by these catastrophes, when they have 
escaped massacre, are hiding in the woods and the moun- 
tains, where they maintain a precarious existence on such 
provisions as the insurgent bands can obtain for them. 
The Turks forbid them to enter the towns, and they dare 
not venture on the roads where the troops and the Bashi- 
Bazouks are in possession. One of the European Consuls in 
Monastir has estimated the numbers of these homeless 
fugitives at about 40,000 persons. Winter, which in these 
upland districts is extremely severe, is approaching. The 
crops and granaries have been systematically destroyed. 
Famine on an appalling scale is imminent, and the weaker 
fugitives are already dying of hunger. 

It is imperative that immediate action should be 
taken, first of all to succour the few refugees in the more 
accessible towns, and secondly to bring the thousands of 
yomen, children, and unarmed men who are hiding in the 


mountains to centres where they can be protected and fed 
under the eyes of Europeans. To carry this out success- 
fully two things are necessary—ample funds and the reso- 
lute support of the British Government. The Turks do 
not intend that their victims shall be succoured. Their 
consent must be forced. We appeal as much to public 
opinion as to public generosity. 

Arrangements are being made tu form an entirely in- 
dependent Relief Committee. It is suggested that when- 
ever public meetings are held to discuss the Macedonian 
situation an appeal should be made and a collection taken. 
Churches of all denominations are urged to make collec- 
tions, and newspapers which are willing to open subscrip- 
tion lists can do great service to a humane cause. Tempo: 
rary arrangements have been made with the Rev. L. Bond, 
the American missionary in Monastir, to receive and distri- 
bute relief. Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart., G.C.M.G., has 
consented to act as treasurer. Cheques will be received 
by the hon. secretary, Mr. H. N. Brailsford, 11, Bruns- 
wick-square, W.C., or by the bankers, Messrs. Barclay 
and Co., Limited, 1, Pall Mall East, S.W. Lists of sub- 
scribers will be published from time to time in the Press. 
—Yours, &c., 

EvELYN ASHLEY. 

JAMEs Bryce. 

ARTHUR J. EvANs. 

EDWARD Fry. 

C. WiGoRN. 
PROTECTION IN GERMANY. 

5ir,—In his Notes on the fiscal question Mr. Balfour 
expresses the yery arbitrary opinion that “ highly-developed 
countries like Germany give no sign of any wish to relax 
their Protectionist system.” Following the only test that 
is permissible, it is not difficult to show that in the case of 
Germany Mr. Balfour is entirely wrong. Obviously this 
test is not the attitude of the Government, for in a country 
in which, in spite of over thirty years of universal suffrage, 
the voice of the majority is seldom the controlling factor 
in the determination of State policy, and Ministers are 
appointed and removed by the sole will of the Sovereign, 
that attitude can only by accident, and never by necessity, 
afford faithful evidence of the movement of public opinion. 
To know what the fifty-two millions of Germany’s popula- 
tion—who, after all, are the true Germany, and not the 
Government or the Army—think upon this question, it is 
essential to examine their recent votes at the polls and the 
constitution of the new Reichstag as compared with the old. 

It may be granted at once that owing to the multi- 
plicity of German parties, and the mixed and often contra- 
dictory issues with which they are identified, it is not pos- 
sible to divide the nation with perfect definiteness into Pro- 
tectionist and anti-Protectionist camps. The greatest 
difficulty is offered by the National Liberals, who can at 
best be claimed as a party of moderate Protection. For 
though their parliamentary representatives, by one of those 
strange derelictions of principle which have made National 
Liberalism synonymous with Opportunism, assisted in the 
violent passage of the Tariff Bill, they speedily recanted, 
and during the election made, for the most part, no disguise 
of their hostility to the position and demands of the 
Agrarians ; while Herr Bassermann, the leader of the party, 
paid the penalty of defection by succumbing to a Socialist. 
Hence, the largely-increased number of votes given to the 
candidates of this party—an increase of 269,514, Viz., from 
971,302 to 1,240,816, which was accompanied by an in- 
crease of seats of from 46 to 50—cannot be explained 
save as an indication that Liberals of moderate views are 
weary of the insatiable demands of the Agrarian Leagues. 

‘Nor can the Polish group be fairly taken into account, 
not simply because its basis and aims are specifically 
riationalist, but because two-thirds of its members refrained 
from taking sides at all on the Tariff Bill. For the same 
reason several other negligible fractions, like the Alsacers, 
the Hanoverians, the Danes, and the anti-Semites, must 
be disregarded. Even with these disallowances, however, 
there remain two-thirds of the Reichstag about whose atti- 
tude there can be no dovbt whatever. To the Protec- 
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tionist camp belong unequivocally the Conservatives, the 
Imperialists, the Centrum, and the two Agrarian Leagues— 
that of the landlords and that of the Bavarian peasants. To 
the anti-Protectionist camp belong the two groups of 
Radicals—the Unionists and the People’s Party—-the South 
German Democrats, the unattached Liberals, and the Social 


Democrats. The seats held by these two groups before the 
election and afterwards respectively were as follows: 
PROTECTIONISTS. 
Before the After the Increase or 
election. election. decrease. 
Conservatives ... — an A + 2 
Imperialists... os 19 ne — 1 
Agrarian ‘an eos 9 ree 6 ee — 3 
Centrum.. ie «+ 100 «» 100 bes =— 
Totals we ie Seo a 
ANTI-PROTECTIONISTS. 
Radicals a 42 ue ie — 12 
Democrats and unat- 
tached Liberals 7 aa 7 ve = 
Secial Democrats... 58 i oe ‘ns + 33 
Totals 107 sas 118 + If 


showing a transference of thirteen seats from the Protec- 
tionist to the anti-Protectionist side. 

But in the case of Germany, where representation is 
so unequally distributed, the strength of parties is very 
inaccurately reflected by the number of seats captured. 
Thus the Socialists, with 31.66 per cent. of all the possible 
voters to their credit, have only 20.40 of all the Deputies ; 
the Centrum with 23.10 per cent. of the voters has 25.78 
per cent. of the Deputies. The significance of the elections 
is better seen, therefore, by the aggregate votes recorded 
by these two groups. And this method of comparison gives 


the following result : 
PROTECTIONISTS. 





a Elections Increase or 
Elections of 1898. of 1903. Decrease, 
Conservatives 850,222 939,192 .. + 79,970 
Imperialists 343,642 299,394 «. -- 44,248 
Agrarian Leagues ... 250,702 232,494 ... — 18,208 
Centrum 1,455,139 1,899,470 ... + 444,331 
Totals ‘ 2,908,705 3:370,550 ... + 461,845 
ANTI-PROTECTIONISTS, 
Radical Union «» 195,682 238,089 + 42,407 
Radical People’s Party 558,314 520,229 — 38,085 
Democrats and Un- 

attached Liberals... 135,736 184,742 ... + 49,006 
Social Democrats... 2,107,076 3,010,472 ... + 903,396 
Totals 2,996,808 3,953.532 + 956,724 


There was thus an excess of anti-Protectionist voters 
of 494,879. Even if we were unnecessarily and unfairly 
to allow to Protection the increased National Liberal vote, 
269,514, and the increased Polish vote, 103,392, together 
372,906, there would still be a balance of 121,973 votes 
by way of protest against the food duties. And, further, 
taking the population of the constituencies represented by 
these various parties, we find the result equally striking: 


No. of Percentage 
Parties. individuals of total 

represented. population. 
Conservatives 6,058.611 ... 10°74 
Imperialists 1,973,074... 3°50 
Agrarian Leagues 668,291 ... 118 
Centrum ass 13,024,740 ... 23°10 
Totals... 21,724,716 ... 38°52 


Radical Union .. 

Radical People’s Party... 

Democrats and Unattached Liberals... 
Social Democrats sa 


1,017,446 .«. 1°80 
2,686,322 ... 4°76 
972,208..... 1°36 
17,107,855 «.. 30°35 


Totals 21,583,985 ... 38°27 

Taking only the section of the population entitled to 
vote, the Protectionist group represents 38.23 per cent. of 
the whole, and the anti-Protectionist group 39.60 per cent. 
It is no unfair deduction from these figures that Protection 
in Germany is falling into discredit, while one moral of the 
election clearer than any other is that the working 
classes are united as one man in opposition to it.— 
Yours, &c., 

Wituiam Harsutt Dawson. 


REVIEWS. 
THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MoperRN History. Vol. VII. The United 

States. University Press, Cambridge, 1903. 
THE seventh volume of The Cambridge Modern History is 
the second volume of the series to see the light. In two 
notable respects it differs from its predecessor: it is de- 
voted to the continuous history of a single country, the 
United States of America, and fifteen out of its twenty- 
three chapters are contributed by American writers. There 
is no incertitude as to the terminus a quo—we begin with 
the Cabots, Gilbert, and Ralegh—and there is no incerti- 
tude as to the terminus ad quem, for we end with the esia- 
blishment of the Republic of Cuba in May, 1902. The 
volume thus possesses a greater unity, compactness, and 
continuity than was characteristic of its predecessor. 
There is less essay writing and there is more narrative. 
The bibliographies are valuable and extremely full, cover- 
ing eightytwo pages, and are supplemented by a chrono- 
logical table of leading events. ‘Though the main purpose 
of the book is to tell the political story, considerable space 
is devoted to economic and constitutional history, and the 
final chapter is assigned to a description of the American 
intellect. 

There can be no question as to the value and interest 
of this volume. It is a great storehouse of condensed 
knowledge upon one of the most important subjects of 
knowledge—upon a subject which in England has been 
much neglected and as to which the average Englishman 
knows little or nothing. Some of the chapters—notably 
those contributed by Mr. Doyle, Mr. Bradley, and Professor 
Woodrow Wilson—are written with grace, and even with 
brilliance, and all of them reach a good level of attainment. 
Nowhere, for instance, can we find so compact and compre- 
hensive an account of the French work in America as in 
the chapter contributed by Miss Bateson, and it is a suffi- 
cient guarantee for the excellence of the chapters dealing 
with the English colonies that they have been entrusted to 
Mr. Doyle, who has long made the subject his own. The 
formation of the American Constitution has appropriately 
faller; to Professor Melville Bigelow to describe. His is 
a name long familiar to students of English legal history, 
and the author of Placita Anglo-Normannica and The 
History of Procedure in England was, from his intimate 
knowledge of English and American law, specially marked 
out for the task. Professor Bigelow has elected to des«ribe 
the making of the Constitution day by day. He tells us, 
with great minuteness, what motions were brought forward, 
what arguments were adduced on either side, and how many 
votes were cast one way and how many votes another. We 
are therefore able to follow step by step the evolution of 
political thought at a most critical period of American 
history, and to appreciate all the conditions which went 
to form the Constitution. This method of treatment is 
new; it was certainly worth trying somewhere; but in a 
general history of America, would it not have been better 
to have exchanged the strict chronological order for a 
grouping according to subjects? Such a grouping would 
have made the chapter easier to read and easier to retain. 

A good deal of the book is not unnaturally devoted 
to military history, and Mr. Bradley’s account of the con- 
quest of Canada will certainly attract all readers by its 
singular vivacity and brilliance. Nor will they fail to be 
struck by the great skill with which Mr. Doyle has told the 
story of the war of the American Independence. He seems 
to have the art of just giving enough detail and never too 
much, and his little touches of personal criticism are always 
admirable. The war of 1812 is divided between Professor 
McMaster and Mr. H. W. Wilson, the political antecedents 
falling to the American and the actual military operations 
to the English author. It is to be regretted that Professor 
McMaster has not been able to consult the voluminous 
papers of our Record Office, for, fairly as he is disposed to 
treat the subject, and excellently as he presents the Ameri- 
can grievances, full account is ‘not taken of. English 
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diplomacy ; and it is also singular that there is no mention of 
the part played by Henry Clay and the Warhawks in stirring 
up hostile feeling against Great Britain. Mr. Wilscns 
narrative of the war is better on the naval than on the mili- 
tary side, and he is certainly justified in pointing out that 
the main lesson of the contest was the capacity of a weak 
navy to inflict enormous damage upon a commercial State. 
I. would, however, have been well to emphasise the great 
and lasting bitterness which this war occasioned between 
America and Canada, and in view of this to describe with 
somewhat more detail and force the military operations in 
the North. But this volume is silent upon Canadian affairs 
after 1760, and nothing is told us of the relations of the 
United States to the great English colony subsequent to 
that date. 

There is very naturally no period in American history 
which has engaged the attention of so many writers as the 
war between North and South. Equal to the War of In- 
dependence in the magnitude of the issues involved, it was 
far greater both in the scale of its transactions and in the 
volume of the passions which it excited. It settled tor 
ever the question of slavery ; it settled the question of State 
rights; it determined that the Union was to continue; ii 
led to the political emancipation of the blacks. It was 
illustrated by great virtues, military and civil, and it was 
accompanied by havoc and slaughter appalling to contem- 
plate but inevitable, and greatly redeemed by act: of 
clemency and consideration to the foe. It brought forth 
one statesman of the very first rank, whose wisdom in cir- 
cumstances of almost unparalleled difficulty cam only Le 
matched in the nineteenth century by the great episode in 
the career of Thiers. It discovered at least four great 
soldiers ; and so large was the drain which it involved, that 
not a life in the whole area of the States can have been 
otherwise than deeply affected by the struggle. It is there- 
fore right that a considerable space should be devoted to 
this herculean contest. Professor Woodrow Wilson 
describes the causes of the war in a chapter entitled “ State 
Rights.” Three chapters written by the late Mr. J. Nicolay, 
well known as part author of the classic Life of Lincoln, 
deal with the military, and one written by Mr. H. W. Wilson 
with the naval history of the war. A chapter is given to 
the political and social condition of the North during the 
war; another to the condition of the South; while in a 
third chapter Professor Clarke Smith describes the political 
reconstruction which followed upon Lee’s surrender at 
Appomattox. It would require a specialist to pass an 
adequate verdict upon the historical value of all this work, 
and the present reviewer cannot pretend to offer a skilled 
opinion upon it. Fortunately a specialist's knowledge is 
not needed to appreciate the obvious power and impar- 
tiality displayed in Professor Woodrow Wilson’s analysis of 
the antecedents of the war. It would, indeed, be difficult 
to gather upon which side his personal sympathies lie. 

It is always difficult to follow a war without mzps, and 
military history does not readily lend itself to condensa- 
tion. Nevertheless, Mr. Nicolay’s narrative strikes the ur 
skilled reader as well informed and clear, though too spar- 
ing of comment and criticism and too exclusively written 
from Northern headquarters. It fails, for instance, in 
giving the reader an adequate impression of the great mili- 
tary capacity of Lee and Stonewall Jackson, though the 
dogged pertinacity of Grant, the brilliant marches of Sher- 
man, and the shrewd, homely wisdom of Lincoln are admir- 
ably depicted. On the whole, the American contributors 
have been a little too chary of personal portraiture. One 
can read this book through from cover to cover without 
having more than the most rudimentary idea of what kind 
of a man Henry Clay was, or Jefferson Davis, or Alexander 
Hamilton, or William H. Seward. No doubt this abstin- 
ence is largely due to the fact that Americans are already 
sufficiently familiar with the psychology of their own great 
men; but this familiarity cannot be safely predicted of 
English readers ; and the skilful characterisations of which 
Mr. Doyle and Mr. Bradley are lavish would have been par- 
ticularly welcome in the latter part of the volume. 


It is impossible here to do full justice to the interesting 


chapter in which Professor Emery of Yale sums up the eco- 
nomic progress of his country. Three points may, how- 
ever, be noticed. In the first place, it is remarkable that 
the Northern States increased in population and industrial 
power during the Civil War. In the second place, just as 
“the ‘Tariff of Abominations” of 1828 was the ultimate 
result of the war of 1812, so the M‘Kinley tariff was the 
ultimate result of the war between North and South, which 
habituated the people of America to “a vast system of 
excise and custom taxes,” and gave the manufacturers a 
taste of the fruits of monopoly so pleasant that “ at no time 
since the war has the average rate of dutiable goods been 
less than 40 per cent.” The third point of special interest 
is that protection is now being criticised in America from 
two new points of view. 

“In the first place, the question of the effect of the 
tariff in supporting industrial combinations has put the 
Protectionists on their defence; while the influence of 
the increasing effort to extend the foreign market is more 
important still. The fact that the home manufacturers are 
able to compete in the neutral market cannot fail to raise 
a doubt in the public mind as tc the further necessity of 
such high protective duties; and those manufacturers who 
are striving to increase their exports are likely to prove less 
enthusiastic than formerly about a system of almost pro- 
hibitive duties which restrict the whole development of 
foreign trade. The strongest demand for a reduction of 
duties comes from the West, where the desire to extend the 
markets for their agricultural products and the widespread 
hostility to the Trust movement combine to form that 
opinion. 

“The American Intellect ” is a large subject, and it has 
proved too big for Professor Wendell. The influences of 
rgligion, of law, of the literatures of the Old World; the 
necessity of supplying the needs of a vast multitude of half- 
educated readers ; the reaction upon literary form and sub- 
stance of the dominant commercial and industrial activities 
—these are some of the topics which we might expect to 
find discussed in a chapter upon the American intellect, 
Professor Wendell, ‘however, goes off upon a theory 
that the modern American is a belated Elizabethan, very 
ideal, and at the same time very practical, and that “ more 
traces of Elizabethan England have been preserved in 
America than have survived in the mother country.” It is 
to be presumed that the professor is speaking of Elizabethan 
intellects, not of Elizabethan houses. America, then, is 
full of Elizabethan intellects. Unfortunately, some Ameri- 
cans are not quite as Elizabethan as they should be: for 
instance, Benjamin Franklin. The inventor of the lightmiag 
conductor “ never quite completed his typical nationality by 
such sympathetic understanding of ideal philosophy as 
underlay both the theological abstractions of Edwards and 
the political generalisations of the statesmen of the revolu- 
tion.” But, notwithstanding occasional lapses, the Eliza- 
bethan is rampant in the States. Driving cars, scribbling 
for newspapers, waiting at hotels, corresponding with Ger- 
man, Italian, or Scandinavian relatives, he feels the sacred 
ichor of Cecil and Walsingham, of Ralegh and Shakespeare 
course through his veins. At any moment you may be 
treading upon an Elizabethan toe or abstracting an kliza- 
bethan’s umbrella. Is it not for him that Longfellow, 
“ with gentle amenity,” revealed “ the innocent charm which 
hides the murky depths of Old World literature” ? It isa 
pity that Professor Wendell, who has some _ interesting 
things to say, should have been deluded by the ignis fatuus 
of a typical American mind. These types infest popular 
lectures, harassed examination answers, and the philosophy 
of the late M. Taine. They do not exist. It is wiser to 
believe in the reality of Mrs. Harris than in the reality of 
John Bull, and a working faith in the “economic man” is 
more useful than either. The sooner these metaphysical 
entities are expelled from serious history the better. 

There is so much excellent information in this volume 
that it seems absurd to cry for more. But it would have 
been interesting to read a few words on the Irish as a 
political force in the States ; to learn something of the later 
working of the Constitution and of the multifarious religious 
and spiritualist movements which are so curious a feature 
of modern American life. 


H. A. L. FisHer, 
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THE NEW NATION. 

THe New Nation: A Sketch of the Social, Political, and 
Economic Conditions and Prospects of the Australian Com- 
monwealth. By Percy F. Rowland, late Scholar of Hert- 
ford College, Oxford. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
1903. 7S. Od. 

THE author in his preface “ wishes it understood that any 
views here set down are set down with the utmost diffi- 
dence and the most complete admission that a man’s im- 
pressions of a country and a people depend vastly on his 
circumstances and on the ‘divine accident’ of friends. 
But he can at least claim that this book, however inade- 
quate, honestly, without malice, and without extenuation, 
records Australia as it appeared to him after seven years’ 
collection, and careful correction, of impressions.” ‘To a 
certain extent this frank statement disarms criticism, and, 
whilst calling attention to many mistakes made by Mr. Row- 
land, we freely admit that this is one of the best books of 
the kind we have read, and if a second edition is called for 
might by corrections and additions easily be made a stan- 
dard work. 

In his account of the great island continent—and how 
great it is few can realise who have not travelled over it— 
our author very wisely passes by the well-known and well- 
worn stories of its discovery by early navigators, and begins 
with the formation of the convict settlement by Governor 
Phillip at Port Jackson in 1788. We next have a sketch 
of that erratic genius, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, and the 
beginnings of independence. 

The third chapter contains a very readable account 
of “the romantic elements in Australian history,” such as 
the struggles with the aborigines, exploration, gold dis- 
coveries, and accounts of bushrangers. Mr. Rowland, we 
think, makes an unfortunate selection in his account of 
Australian explorers. “Two expeditions stand out 
from the rest through their pathetic terminations, 
the loss of Leichardt and the ill-starred expedition 
of Burke and Wills.” Now neither Leichardt nor 
Burke were explorers in the real meaning of that 
word. Leichardt’s fate is shrouded in mystery, for 
he disappeared leaving not a trace behind, but it is prob- 
able that his party was overwhelmed by the blacks, as 
from defective camp arrangements a previous party under 
his leadership had narrowly escaped massacre. As to 
Burke, he lost his own life and that of his far abler second- 
in-command Wills through sheer incapacity. A very in- 
teresting incident in connection with the discovery of the 
bodies of Burke and Wills Mr. Rowland does not mention, 
viz., the finding of a horse, Roaney, in a fat and flourishing 
condition at Cooper’s Creek, where Sturt had turned it 
out in a dying state seventeen years before. 

We ought to have had an account of Sturt rather than 
Burke. Sturt has been called the father of Australian ex- 
ploration. He was not that, for Oxley, Cunning- 
ham, and others preceded him, but he was the prince. 
But surely no discoveries can rank in geographical import- 
ance with that of the Darling during his first expedition, 
and of the Murray during his second. Nor were the re- 
sults of the third unimportant, although he was driven back 
by a drought similar to that from which Australia is now 
emerging. A/irabile dictu the most important member of 
that last expedition, Mr. J. H. Browne, is still living, after 
having since then taken a prominent part in the develop- 
ment of South Australia. No one can read Sturt’s narra- 
tive of this expedition, which lasted from 1844 to 1846, 
without learning that the whole party was rescued from 
disaster by the resourcefulness and ability of Dr. Browne. 
Sturt was often in imminent danger from hostile natives, 
but, unlike many other Australian explorers, was able to 
boast that he had never spilt a drop of aboriginal blood. 
In a chapter on “ external conditions” Mr. Rowland gives 
the following able description of a drought: 


“Except in the west and in certain favoured coastal dis- 
tricts, the whole of the continent is subject to periodical 
droughts of great severity. Morning after morning 
the fiery globe of flame rises through cloudless air; night 
after night it drops in crimson behind the scorching plains. 


Feebler and feebler grow the sheep; miserably bleating 

they wander, mere skin and bone, till they can no longer 

move; here and there, one by one, they sink down ex- 
hausted.” 

As Horace declared it would have been bad taste for 
Medea’s sons to be slain in the presence of the audience, 
we will not quote the fate of these poor sheep from the 
attacks of crows, kites, and eagle hawks. Mr. Rowland, 
instead of saying “one by one,” might with truth have said 
by the thousand, the hundred thousand, and the million. 
He might, too, have included the herds with the flocks. 
Queensland has come out of this last drought with its herds 
reduced in number from over 7 millions to rather more 
than 2 millions, 

Here we should like to correct a gross error into which 
our author has fallen in the following passage : 

“Enormous as is the number of sheep in Australia, its 
stock-carrying capacity has not yet been nearly reached, 
Mr. Coghlan estimating that, in addition to the 74 million 
sheep already pastured, there is room in Australia, in or- 
dinary seasons, for another 167 million sheep, or an equi- 
valent number of cattle.” 

This is the merest moonshine. Since this estimate of 
Mr. Coghlan, instead of the numbers increasing to 240 
millions, they have dwindled to about 47 millions. Ten 
years ago New South Wales possessed 62 million sheep, 
whilst at the shearing just concluded not more than about 
20 million grown sheep will have passed through the sheds. 
Australia once depastured 106 millions of sheep, but it is 
universally admitted now that the country was very much 
overstocked. : 

Mr. Rowland, in pointing out the fact that the Aus- 
tralian is a great meat-eater, falls into some errors. It 
seems that the Australian eats more than twice as much 
meat as the Englishman, four times as much as the German, 
and ten times as much as the Italian. Then we are in- 
formed that the normal prices for mutton are from 2d. 
to 3d., and for beef from 3d. to 6d. per pound. Now, 
last year in all the principal centres of population meat was 
quite as dear in Australia as it is in England. On this 
subject Mr. Rowland writes as follows : 

“The recent raised prices of meat have been due 
to the drought, and if it has really broken will fall quickly 
to their previous level.” We greatly doubt it. For many 
reasons the time has gone for ever when a butcher can 
advertise a leg of mutton and a glass of beer for a shilling. 
For the future whenever there is the least margin betwixt 
the price of meat in Australia and England the freezing 
establishments will become buyers on an enormous scale, 
and prevent the price ever again falling to anything like 
the old level : 

We were much surprised to find the following on page 
26 

dh The strikes which are a hideous feature in English in- 
dustrial history are, thanks to Arbitration Acts, as extinct in 

Australia as are ordeai by fire, the torture chamber, and 

other English institutions once considered as indispensable 

as strikes are now.” 

Now, last year there was a shearers’ strike in New 
South Wales which at one point looked very much like 
civil war, and only a few months ago the whole of the 
railway servants of Victoria, who are servants of the State, 
struck work under the most shameful circumstances. 

There are many other errors into which Mr. Rowland 
has fallen which we have not space to notice. 

Chapter 9 is a most interesting account of Australian 
literature. Great, and we think deserved, admiration is 
expressed for Lindsay Gordon, but for our own part we 
are not sure that we do not prefer Paterson’s “The Man 
from Snowy River” to any of Gordon’s poems. We also 
rate Rolf Boldrewood’s “ Robbery Under Arms” much 
higher than apparently is done by our author. We think 
it will become an English classic. As many as ten pages 
are devoted to the poet Kendall. 

Four lines of Gordon’s are quoted which are often in 
the mouths of Australians, viz. : 

“Life is mostly froth and bubble, 
Two things stand like stone ; 
Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in your own.” 
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Mr. Rowland possesses such a good style that we are 
surprised to find scattered throughout the book passages 
of such bathos as the following: 

“ But I have no desire to pose as having discovered 
any philosopher’s stone to transform the brazen platitudes 
of politicians into the pure gold of a ring of Imperial 
wedlock.” During the last few years Jingo Imperialism 
has been a bane and not a blessing to Australian political 
life. In our opinion Mr. Chamberlain has done nothing 
but harm to the Australian colonies. By adding 150 
millions to our National Debt he has reduced the price of 
Consols from 114 to 88. Thus the larger debt is worth 
less in the market than the smaller amount was before the 
outbreak of the South African war. In order to turn an 
ideal, not to say idyllic, country like the Orange Free 
State from an Eden into a wilderness he has cleared the 
Money Market of its supplies, and not only knocked down 
all Australian stocks from 10 to 15 per cent., but has made 
it difficult for any of the States to renew loans falling due, 
no to mention issuing new ones. And this in some quarters 
has, until recently, passed for statesmanship. 





FREE TRADE AND THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL. 
FREE TRADE AND OTHER FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES OF THE 
MANCHESTER SCHOOL. Edited, with an Introduction, by 

Francis W. Hirst. London: Harper and Bros. 53s. net. 
Mr. F. W. Hirst has done most excellent service to the 
great cause of Free Trade, which is now again, unfortu- 
nately, the subject of agitation in the country, by gathering 
together in this volume some of the principal speeches and 
esays of the founders of the Manchester School. 

The collection brings forcibly to mind the object 
of these men. It was not merely to free trade from the 
shackles of Protection and to secure cheap food, and plenty 
of it, to the labouring people. It was a much wider one, 
embracing a policy of peace, of non-intervention in the 
affairs and disputes of other people, of arbitration of dis- 
putes between our own and other countries, of the full con- 
cession of self-government to our colonies, of an attitude of 
forbearance and justice to inferior races, of a great  re- 
duction of armaments, of economy in the Administration, 
and of consequent social reforms, such as the repeal of 
taxes on knowledge, which became possible with improved 
finance. 

Among the speeches advocating these great ends 
which are thus collated are those of Cobden, Bright, 
W. J. Fox, Joseph Hume, Milner Gibson, and Molesworth. 
Examples might well have been included of Peel and Glad- 
stone, for though they were not nominally enrolled in 
the Manchester School, they were permeated by the same 
principles and were the statesmen who gave effect to them. 

Indeed, the more closely Peel during his great Ministry 
of 1841-6 is examined and compared with those which 
followed, the more it will be seen that his ideas of financial 
administration and of foreign policy were not different 
from those of Cobden. His great speech in 1849 in de- 
fence of Free Trade would be a fitting complement to those 
which are included. 

As regards Gladstone, his first Administration, of 
1869-72, the best and greatest which England has ever 
known, was the culminating epoch of the Manchester 
School. The great achievements of those five years were 
due to its inspiration, though its leaders, with the excep- 
tion of Bright, were dead, or had passed out of the 
field of politics. The wise attitude of non-interven- 
tion during the Franco-German war, the arbitration of the 
Alabama claims, the withdrawal of troops from the colonies, 
the great reduction of expenditure on the Army and Navy, 
the Irish policy in respect of Church and land, the abolition 
of purchase in the Army, the removal of the last vestige of 
Protection in the repeal of the shilling duty on corn, the 
great reduction of the tea and sugar duties, and other 
measures too numerous to mention, were all of the same 
stamp—the products of principles emanating from the 
Manchester school, but which required a Gladstone for 
their practical and successful application. 


It would be interesting to trace the gradual process 
of retrogression and reaction on these principles which 
commenced in 1886, and which have been proceeding at 
an ever-accelerating pace since then. The growth of 
militarism and Imperialism, the insulting attitude of the 
prophet of the new sect towards the leading European 
Powers, the subjection of the two republics of South Africa, 
the conspiracy of grab in China, the enormous increase 
of expenditure, the accumulation of debt, the taxation of 
labour, and the concurrent increase of crime and pauperism 
and drink. 

Just as the first action of the Manchester School was 
to attack Protection, and, having won a victory there, to 
carry out their further views in the direction adverted to, 
so the principal methods of the new school of Birmingham 
have led them gradually backwards, till they are now con- 
centrating their forces against the stronghold of Free 
Trade. 

In illustration of the common purpose of the founders 
of this school nothing better can be given than a letter from 
Bright to Cobden, printed in this volume, and written in 
1857, immediately after the rejection of so many of its 
principal members by the constituencies in consequence 
of their votes against the iniquitous war in China: 

“In the sudden break up of the school, of which we have 
been the chief professors, we may learn how far we have 
been and are ahead of the public opinion of our time. We 
purpose not to make a trade of politics, and not to use 
as may best suit us the prejudices of our countrymen for 
our own advantage, but rather to try to square the politics 
of the country with the maxims of common sense and of a 
plain morality. The country is not yet ripe for this, but 
it is far nearer being so than at any former period, . . During 
the comparatively short period since we entered public 
life see what has been done. Through our labours mainly 
the whole creed of millions of people, as of the statesmen 
of our day, has been totally changed on all the questions 
which affect commerce and customs, duties and taxation. 
They now agree to repudiate as folly what, twenty years 
ago, they accepted as wisdom. Look again at our colonial 
policy. Through the labours of Molesworth, Roebuck, and 
Hume, more recently supported by us and by Gladstone, 
every article in the creed which directed our colonial 
policy has been abandoned, and now men actually abhor 
the notion of undertaking the government of the colonies; 
on the contrary, they give to every colony that asks for it 
a constitution as democratic as that which exists in the 
United States. But if on commercial legislation, on 
colonial policy, on questions of the suffrage, and, I might 
have added, on questions of the Church—for a revolution 
in opinion is apparent there also—we see this remarkable 
change, why should we despair of bringing an equally great 
change in the sentiments of the people with regard to 
foreign affairs?” 

Of the speakers of whom illustrations are given in 
this volume, the one who most gains, or perhaps one should 
rather say most emerges from the shade into which he had 
fallen, in comparison with his more widely-known coadju- 
tors is W. J. Fox. There is a freshness, a glow, a passion in 
the three speeches which are given which rouse one even 
now, and which must have been far more effective when de- 
livered to great audiences. Passion, one is reminded, is 
a very rare quality in public men and statesmen. When 
combined with other qualities, with great knowledge of the 
subject dealt with, with pure and forcible elocution, with 
a wise discretion not to make too frequent use of it, but 
reserve it for a climax once, or perhaps twice, in a speech, 
it is of the utmost value in an appeal to the public or in a 
debate in the House of Commons. How few possessors 
of such qualities can one recollect in Parliament! 
There are dialecticians in the House of Commons at the 
present time who have never been surpassed in their 
special qualities. | But where are the men with the true 
ring of passion ? The Manchester School was fortunate 
in having in its ranks two such men, Bright and W. J. 
Fox, and a third, Gladstone, if he is to be included as a 
member of it. Cobden, who was one of the most per- 
suasive and convincing of speakers by reason of his closely- 
packed and admirably-arranged arguments and of his 
conspicuous earnestness and sincerity, was unable to rise 
to the higher ranges of passion. Milner Gibson was a 
most accomplished and dexterous dialectician. Bright and 
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Fox were alone able to lift their audiences to another 
plane by splendid bursts of true passion. Fox, it would 
appear from these speeches, made frequent use of this 
power. Bright was more reserved, but his speeches gave 
the impression, to which his personality and _ beautiful 
timbre of voice and pure diction lent their aid, that there 
was a depth of passion in the background, and his audience 
waited not in vain for the outburst. Of Gladstone one may 
say that no speaker in the memory of man combined the 
two qualities of passion and dialectics in such admirable 
and effective proportions. It seems to be a misfortune that 
in the coming struggle the Liberal Party has not in its 
ranks, so far as we know at present, an orator on the level 
with these men in the past is respect of their passion. In 
view of the enormous importance of the issues now before 
the country every endeavour ought to be made to find and 
to use this quality. 

Mr. Hirst has done well to include in the volume the 
masterly essay of the late Lord Farrer on “A British Zol- 
verein,” published in 1898, in which he criticised Mr. 
Chamberlain’s new Protection scheme, every word of which 
is effective for the present controversy. It is difficult to 
select a paragraph for quotation where all is so admirably 
compact and closely reasoned, but the following is a good 
illustration : 


“Trade concerns material interests; whilst real friend- 
ship and harmony of feeling between English-speaking 
races are objects for which it may be well worth while to 
make some sacrifice of such interests. But I am ready to 
take issue with the commerce federationists on this view 
of the question, and I challenge the advocates of Protec- 
tion to show that the slight they urge will promote the 
harmony we both desire. I believe on the contrary that 
they will have the opposite effect. Will it conduce 
to friendly feeling in this country towards Canada if 
our working classes are told that their food is dearer, or 
that their employment is lessened, in order to give more 
profit or more employment to the land owners and farmers 
of Canada? And supposing, as is more than probable, 
that the United States should retaliate and exclude the 
thirty millions worth of manufactured goods and the many 
millions worth of shipping services which we send there, 
will the loss of that profit and employment make Canada 
and her people dearer to our manufacturers or our work- 
men? The promoters of Imperial Federation do 
not appear to recognise the obvious historical fact that the 
present excellent and necessary relations between the mother 
country and the colonies have been brought about by the 
wise statesmanship which recognised that freedom is the 
greatest of boons—that it is greater even than Free Trade.” 
“Let Mr. Chamberlain and his Canadian friends instead 
of concealing their meaning in vague generalities con- 
descend on a specific scheme, and we shall be ready to 
meet it, to receive it with welcome if practicable; but to 
condemn it unreservedly if it is as objectionable as all 
schemes hitherto proposed have been.” 





ALONG THE CORNISH COAST. 

LF OOTPRINTS OF FORMER MEN IN Far Cornwati. By R. S. 
Hawker. London: John Lane. 
Mr. HAWKER was one of those men—there have been 
several among English country parsons—whose natural 
shrewdness and kindliness of character have made them the 
best possible observers and reporters of their native parish 
or county. The book in which his prose sketches, origi- 
nally contributed to various periodicals, have just been re- 
published bears as frontispiece a portrait of the author re- 
markable for two things: first, for the mingled sagacity and 
refinement of the face itself ; secondly, for the blue fisher- 
man’s jersey which, under the long black clerical coat, 
envelopes his ample figure. 

The combination is a quaint one, and altogether cha- 
racteristic of the man. Mr. Hawker was the vicar of 
Morwenstow, a tiny hamlet on the Comish coast, 
in the first and middle part of last century, and 


in this wild and sequestered neighbourhood, within 
sound of the surf, and with a few fishermen and 
smugglers for his only parishioners, he was _ led 


naturally to mix a touch of the sailor with the priest. 
Within one man’s memory, he tells us himself, upwards of 
2ighty wrecks had occurred along a stretch of only fifteen 


miles of that pitiless and stormy coast, with only here and 
there the rescue of a living man. Among the most eager 
and indefatigable of the rescuers was always the parson 
himself, and the little vicarage was sometimes for weeks 
together the hospitable refuge of those cast up by the 
sea. A life so spent, and among such grand surround- 
ings of cliff and sea, has, besides much else no doubt, 
borne the fruit of these collected sketches, of which we can 
truly say that we wish there were more like them. They 
are written in that quite simple but unteachable style, which 
seems but the natural expression of the events or of the 
scenery which it describes, and which in this Daily Mail 
period of our literature we seem to be leaving further 
and further behind. It carries with it always am assurance 
of the writer’s perfect veracity. 

Under the shelter of the old church walls, a church that 
“was an old Saxon station with additions of Norman,” Mr. 
Hawker built his own vicarage. His land extended to the 
sea-shore hard by, and seven thousand acres of barren 
moorland and more barren cliff formed his parish. There 
can have been few more lonely spots in all England. In 
after days the clergyman’s sister came to live at Bude, and 
there the present writer’s family knew her. She was fond 
of talking of a brother more or less celebrated, and whose 
memory she adored, and among other things would 
humorously describe the Sunday service, which on one oc- 
casion was so utterly lacking in the matter of congrega- 
tion that Mr. Hawker could open it with the apostrophe, 
“Dearly beloved Charlotte.” In spite of this loneliness, 
however, the parson was at no loss for literary matter. ‘The 
architecture of the parish churches, the legends, and folklore 
of the country-side, the tors and crags, and logan-rocks, or 
shuddering-stones of old superstition, these and the handful 
of smugglers and wreckers who formed his more imme- 
diate care were among the many subjects from which he 
possessed the secret of distilling a pathetic or humorous 
interest. The country might be, as he says it was, “ sug- 
gestive of the bleak steppes of Tartary or the far wilds of 
Australia,” but he had looked at it with an eye of so much 
sympathy that it would yield for him a harvest of which 
to a superficial view it might not have seemed capable. 





NOTICES OF THEOLOGY. 


IN CHRISTIAN TRUTH AND LIFE. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


SHORT 
THE FATHERHOOD OF Gop 
By J. Scott Lidgett, M.A. 
8s. net. ‘ 
SoyjouRNING WitH GOD, AND OTHER SERMONS. By Robert Rainy, 
D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 
Apostotic OrpDER AND Unity. By Robert Bruce, M.A., D.D. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 2s. 6d. net. ky) 
Tue TESTAMENT OF Our Lorp: Translated into English from 


the Syriac, with Introduction and Notes, by James 
Cooper, D.D., and Arthur John Maclean, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. gs. é 
ReForM OF MoRAL AND BrsiicaAL Epucation. By Frank H. 
Hayward. London: Sonnenschein. 4s. 6d. é 
PRIMITIVE SEMITIC RELIGION To-Day. By Samuel Ives Curtiss, 
D.D. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net. 
Rich AND Poor IN THE NEW TESTAMENT: A Study of the 


Primitive Christian Doctrine of Earthly Possession. By 


Orello Cone, D.D. London: A. and C. Black. 6s 
Mr. Lincett’s Fatherhood of God is a portly volume trac- 
ing out at great length, and with minute theological 
accuracy, the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God. “The 
motive as love, the end as fellowship, the method as the 
education of the home, all these are set forth when we 
speak of the Fatherhood.” Mr. Lidgett says of his book 
that it has been prepared by snatches in the short intervals 
of leisure left by almost unceasing public engagements. Is 
this treatment quite fair to such a weighty subject? How- 
ever, the book seems a thorough one, and may take its 
place with such manuals for consultation by the student as 
Dale’s Doctrine of the Atonement. 

Dr. Rainy’s sermons are good, sound ; discourses 
without anything very arresting to attention. They do not 
deal with any continuous theme. The one on “Sleep 


may be compared profitably with that on the same subject 
by Robertson of Brighton. 
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Dr. Bruce’s Apostolic Order and Unity is a popularly 
written reply to Gore’s famous book 7'he Church and the 
Christian Ministry. Here is a fair sample of the style 
and coneiatene of the writer: 

‘It has been a pleasant task to trace the course of the 
river of the Water of Life from its source in the Rock ot 
Ages, through the lives and teaching of the Apostles and 
Apostolic Fathers. With the exception of the rather muddy 
water of ‘the Didache,’ we have found little if anything of 
the turbid stream of human tradition mixed with it. ‘ 
Alas! from the time of Bishop Victor, 190 A.D., and onwards 
the student of Church history will have greater and greater 
difficulty in tracing the course of the pure river of life 
amidst the foul waters of earth. Ecclesiastical pride, begun 
in Diotrephes, and springing up again in Victor, has been 
the most fruitful of all the sources of divisions, troubles, 
and persecutions in the Church.” 

Dr. Cooper and Dean Maclean’s translation of the 
apocryphal Testament of Our Lord is a scholarly produc- 
tion. ‘The editors have done their best to_get close to the 
sense and feeling of the Syriac of James of Edessa. The 
‘'Testament” vibrates with the pulsation of the great con- 
troversies—Arian, Macedonian, Apollinarian—through 
which the Church was passing. The language is quaint in 
places. Here is a fearsome description of Antichrist : 

“And these are the signs of him—his right eye shot with 
blood, his left blue-black, his eyelashes white, and his lower 
lip is large, his feet broad, his great toe bruised and flat. 
This is the sickle of desolation.” 

Mr. Frank Hayward’s Reform of Moral and Biblical 
Education, with its motto “ Nec temere nec timide,” is a lively 
onslaught on popular methods of teaching : 

“The audacity and unconventionality of my book” (he 
writes) “are the products of a deliberate conviction that 
upon the subject of teaching violent stimulants are called 
for rather than sedatives. This conviction leaves me in- 
different to the possibility of literati quarrelling with the 
tone of my book, or hunting for split infinitives. ‘ 

Mr. Hayward agrees with that member of the Leicester 
School Board who deprecated the teaching of the plagues 
of Egypt and thought it would be better if children were 
instructed in the “ten plagues of Leicester.” Board 
schools, he complains, teach a heterogeneous jumble of 
Christian miracles, Jericho trumpetings, and stories about 
little boys who were destroyed by inspired bears for calling 
Elisha a “ bald-head.” ‘There is something of the “ inspired 
bear” about Mr. Hayward. He is rough, but thoroughly 
in earnest, and his chapter on “ Bookmakers” should be 
read by all interested in teaching, though, as he says, 
Epsom and Newmarket will be innocent of purchasing his 
book. 

Dr. Curtiss, in his Primitive Semitic Religion To-Day, 
dedicates his very interesting volume “ to those missionaries 
in Syria and Palestine who have been my companions 
in travel, or aided me in any way.” ‘These personal re- 
searches among Syrians and Arabs, who observe the 
same religious rites as did their progenitors from the 
earliest dawn of history, are intended to give the facts, not 
to estabiish a theory. Dr. Curtiss follows essentially the 
same method used by Mr. Andrew Lang in his Alaking of 
Religion and by Fraser in The Golden Bough. Itisa 
singular fact that with the Druses their heaven is in China, 
and when a man of distinction dies among them the leader 
of the funeral service sings, “ O distinguished chief, we con- 
gratulate the people of China on receiving your soul.” 
The modern American would probably (with Tennyson) 
prefer fifty years of Europe—or Paris. ‘The book is illus- 
trated with some excellent photograph views of ancient 
shrines and graves. 

The subtitle of Mr. Cone’s book is “A Study of the 
Primitive Christian Doctrine of Earthly Possessions.” Per- 


vhaps the most valuable portion of the book is the chapter 


on “Conditions and Teachings before Christ.” Mr. Cone 


deplores the violence done to exegesis in order to make 
writings of the first century fit the conditions of the twen- 
tieth century. The teaching in Matthew and Paul and the 
later Epistles is carefully considered, but we must leave it 
toethe students of social science to point out in detail ine 
means of solving the intricate problems that wealth and 
poverty force upon their attention. 


FICTION. 


Mr. JoHN A. STEWART is a_ novelist who clothes with 
flesh and blood the dry bones of blue books and other 
statistical records on the condition of our slum population. 
He has already in his Wine on the Lees shown us in a vivid 
fashion the horrors of the drink traffic among the poor. 
Now, in The Hebrew (London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 6s.), he paints in even stronger colours, and 
with a more virile touch, the evil wrought by the 
grasping methods of the slum-landlord who is even more 
responsible than the publican, into whose hands he plays, 
for the crime and misery of the slum-dwellers. The 
Beulah-places and Vernal-avenues that Mr. Stewart de- 
scribes with no more than the legitimate exaggeration of 
the artist are in very truth reproaches to our civilisation, 
which are not to be removed by the occasional devotion of 
saints like the Rey. Percival Emmet and Mr. Dalrymple, 
the Presbyterian minister, nor by the purchase of such 
rookeries by philanthropic American millionaires (which, 
after all, only leaves the poor people at the chance mercy 
of an individual and his, perhaps, less philanthropic heirs 
and successors), but by the stirring of the nation’s con- 
science to which a book like The Hebrew ought to appeal 
almost as strongly as did Bleak House and Oliver Twist. 
‘The great weakness of the book is that it ends with an 
attempt to settle everything, apparently because Mr. 
Stewart felt that he had a greater duty towards his 
characters than towards his problem, and that it would be 
intolerable to end without a gleam of sunshine illuminating 
the murky darkness of the rest of the book. However, he 
presents the problem exceedingly well, and shows some- 
thing more than mere talent in his presentation of his 
characters. Mecheles, the bully and rent collector of the 
landlord ; Pickens, the burglar; “ Dolf,” the cute Cockney 
boy, and many others will remain long in our memory. 


Patience is a quality that will be needed by the reader 
of More Kin than Kind, by Mr. Gerald Fitzstephen (Lon- 
don: Methuen, 6s.), for it is a laboured work, overcrowded 
with unnecessary detail, and quite devoid of any attempt at 
construction or selection. But such patience will have 
more than the usual reward; for the writer is clearly a 
man of observation and of interesting speculative opinions. 
The theme of his work is that a man cannot escape from 
his family, a fact which he regards with the equanimity of 
despair, seeing it apparently as an unmixed evil and finding 
no counterbalancing good in life. When his hero, a sym- 
pathetically drawn Oxford Don, has, through the opera- 
tion of this law of the power of the family, lost the woman 
he loves, he leaves him with no more than the Voltairean 
consolation, if it be a consolation, 77 faut cultiver notre 
jardin. But this gloomy and cynical philosophy is_ in- 
terestingly expressed; there are some characters in the 
book, notably the neurotic young Ivor Branscombe and 
the whole quarrelling Lestrange family, which are skilfully 
drawn ; and there are situations—for example, the brow- 
beating of clownish Maurice Lestrange by his brother 
Dominic, a vulgar man of business—which are described 
with considerable power and humour, so that we feel that 
Mr. Gerald Fitzstephen is a novelist whose work will have 
to be watched, as its faults are largely those of inexperience. 


Major W. P. Drury is a novelist of the sea, who has 
made it his business to readjust the balance overweighted 
on one side by Marryat. Marryat was a post-captain, and 
was inclined to glorify the Navy at the expense of the 
Marines; Major Drury has belonged to the “ red-coated 
regiment” for twenty-two years, and holds a brief in its 
behal’. In The Shadow on the (Cuarterdeck (London: 
Chapman and Hall, 6s.) he gives us a story of an ideal 
officer and gentleman, a Major of Marines, and a malicious 
and wicked Post-Captain whose only redeeming quality is 
his skill in handling a ship. If Major Drury had not made 
Captain John St. Artin Leroy (formerly Jack Startin) 
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such a complete blackguard, and had left out the melo- 
dramatic plot of the undiscovered murder, his champion- 
ship of the Marines would have had more effect. As it is 
we are thoroughly interested by his spirited pictures of life 
on a battleship, and Major Warrender and his messmates 
of the wardroom are pleasant and often entertaining com- 
panions. Nor does the bias of the writer detract from the 
interest of the book, for he manages to work us into a state 
of righteous indignation over the unjust way the Marines 
are treated. It is only when he handles his case with un- 
skilful exaggeration that he misses fire, and that is not often 
enough to spoil an otherwise strong and sympathetic piece 
of work. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
A NEW REVIEW. 


The Independent Review, which makes its first appear- 
ance this week, is independent of parties, but it represents 
a school, and a school perhaps most accurately described 
as a school of inquiry. The general idea of a magazine is 
that it is a forum for open discussion, and under normal 
conditions the creation of a forum may be said to be the 
function of the monthly magazines, though in times of crisis 
the dominant temper is apt to impair their hospitable neu- 
trality. The Zndependent Review is conceived in a diffe- 
rent spirit. It has a definite character of its own, and it 
announces that “it will maintain a decisively progressive 
attitude on political and social questions,” while welcoming 
discussion by persons of all parties and all shades of opinion 
who take their stand against reaction. The first article in 
the first number, entitled “ A Plea for a Programme,” sums 
up the views of the Review on the present situation. The 
programme the writer outlines includes the taxation of site 
values of urban land, the legalisation of “picketing” by trade 
unions, the amendment of the licensing laws on the lines of 
Lord Peel’s recommendations, and a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the graduation of the income-tax. On educa- 
tion the writer urges that there must be a complete separa- 
tion of secular from religious instruction, and a recognition 
that the State should provide secular education only, “ while 
affording inside facilities for every kind of denominational 
teaching.” Fidelity to Free Trade and Home Rule com- 
plete the confession of faith. “ Just as we would enlist in 
the service of the State all who have the requisite capacity, 
so we would extend the principle of self-government in all 
quarters where a strong and general desire for it is felt. 

To impose it where it is not asked for would be 
to court failure, but to refuse it where it is ardently desired 
is to stifle possibilities which the State should do its best 
to encourage. Much has been done for Ireland in this 
direction already, and the present Land Bill goes far to 
remove the causes of Irish discontent; but the desire of 
the Irish people for self-government is as_ strong 
as ever, and this desire should be both welcomed and 
gratified, so far as such gratification does not imperil the 
integrity of the Empire.” 


If the Review lives up to its first number it should 
become a real force in political and social reform. There 
are five articles on political questions of one sort or another. 
Mr. Birrell’s discussion of the Education question we con- 
sider in a leading article. Mr. Bryce contributes a tren- 
chant article on the Macedonian question. Dr. Cannan 
exposes some of the fallacies im which the Times “ Econo- 
mist ” has been ‘dealing so freely the last few months. Mr. 
Hugh Bell examines the current talk of the necessity of 
Protection to the steel trade in a remarkable article. Mr. 
Bell traces the vicissitudes of the iron trade in various 
localities during the last century. In 1876 the Bessemer 
process had been perfected, and it gave a stunning blow to 
all the districts that depended on the puddling furnace for 
the consumption of the output of pig irom. There was 
added the distress consequent on the rapid fall of prices 


which followed the great expansion after the Franco-Ger- 
man War. These things meant ruin to many manufac- 
turers and wholesale loss of employment, and the year 1877 
closed amidst general misery and alarm. Supposing Mr. 
Balfour’s system had been in force, what would have hap- 
pened ? ‘There would have been a deputation and duties 
would have been raised. Fortunately for the iron trade 
that system was not in force, and the trade, obliged to rely 
on its own resources, discovered its own way of salvation. 
Mr. Bell’s illustration is particularly apt, and deserves pro- 
found attention. |The number also contains an article by 
Canon Barnett and a short article by Professor Mommsen, 
who argues that Germany is not really hostile to Great 
Britain, though German opinion about the Boer War is not 
likely to be altered. Mr. Belloc publishes the first chapter 
of a serial entitled “Mr. Burden,” Dr. Sanday breaks a 
lance with Mr. Hastings Rashdall on the Creeds, Mr. 
Hector Macpherson calls for a new Reformation in Scot- 
land, and Mr. Lowes Dickinson writes a brilliant article on 
Ecclesiasticism. 


The Contemporary Review contains an acute article by 
Mr. J. S. Mann on the experiences of continental countries 
in tariff wars. He has no difficulty in showing how disas- 
trous were the five tariff wars of the years between 1887 
and 1898, between France and Italy, France and Spain, 
Spain and Germany, France and Switzerland, and Germany 
and Russia. The first war meant a loss, as Mr. King and 
Mr. Okey have shown, of a hundred and twenty millions 
to the two countries concerned. Mr. Mann deals with a 
good many questions, and amongst other interesting con- 
tributions to the discussion he suggests that the facilities 
offered to company formation in England would encourage 
over-production under any system of Protection. The same 
magazine contains an important article by Professor 
Freemantle on the political position at the Cape.  Pro- 
fessor Freemantle cautions English readers against a dan- 
gerous confidence in the statements sent home by the Pro- 
gressive organs. “ At present the Progressive party owes 
its force to pure terrorism. The candidates are bound 
down by pledges which degrade them from being repre- 
sentatives to being mere mouthpieces; the power of the 
purse is used as freely as the law permits; the Press is 
gystematically bought and blinded, and as far as possible a 
strict monopoly is exercised over the channels by which the 
exclusively English-speaking public, both of South Africa 
and of England, obtains its information and much of its 
opinion.” Professor Freemantle’s description of the causes 
that have made the Moderates turn to the South African 
party is interesting and full of significance. The writer was 
a supporter of the war, but, like other Moderates, he found 
when the war was over that the Progressive party was 
determined to pursue a policy that was openly vindictive. 
“The policy of the Progressives in South ‘Africa at the 
present time is exactly similar to that of the loyalists in 
Canada, as described by Lord Durham sixty-five years ago. 
They are prepared to submit to Crown Colony government 
on condition that the Dutch are subordinated 'to them- 
selves.” The Moderates, who made a stand against this 
suspension, made overtures to the Progressives, but found 
their whole spirit to be one of implacable racialism. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


HE apple-cart very nearly upset on Tuesday 
morning. Consols had closed below 88 on 
Monday night, thus establishing a fresh ‘‘ record,” and 
on Tuesday they opened in a quite demoralised condi- 
tion, and tumbled like a toboggan down a slide till 
they changed hands at 863. Everything was against 
them. The account open was being arranged that 
very morning, and the. unfortunate ‘‘ bulls,” so far 
from finding that the liquidation of the past month 
had lightened the position, discovered that com- 
mitments were, if anything, rather heavier than 
ever, and that in order to finance their speculations 
in the best secured and most marketable stock in exist- 
ence they would have to pay 4} to 5 per cent.—a pretty 
ruinous rate on a security which yields 2} per cent. 
and shows a persistent tendency to decline in capital 
value. Hence considerable flurry to sell. It was also 
believed that heavy sales were made on behalf of opera- 
tors who had had difficulty in financing their commit- 
ments in Americans and Kaffirs, while the unfortunate 
underwriting syndicates, which are gorged with un- 
marketable colonial and corporation loans, were selling 
‘* bears” of Consols as a hedge against their unwieldy 
load of securities which had been marked down steadily 
in value without attracting buyers. 





The depression was assisted by some outspoken 
remarks in the City article of the Dazly Chronicle, 
whose City editor, as everyone knows, is Mr. A. J. 
Wilson. Tuesday’s article opened with the statement 
that ‘‘in all the many years’ experience we have had of 
City affairs we can call to mind no period so ominously 
symptomatic of a credit breakdown as the present. The 
indications preceding the outburst of the Baring crisis 
in November, 1890, were trivial compared to those 
now visible, and neither in 1875, when the Collies 
failed, nor in 1878, when the City of Glasgow 
Bank collapsed so disastrously, did the Stock 
Exchange bear any such aspect of imminent 
breakdown as it does to-night. . . . Whether 
the first great failure will come from the north, 
or from the west, or occur in the City itself, 
the end of this wastage is certain to be disas- 
trous.” It need not be said that these remarks, 
penned by the editor of the J/nvestor’s Review, whose 
reputation as a financial critic is unrivalled, were an 
ugly shock to the Consol market, and their importance 
is, of course, by no means lessened by the fact that 
Consols, after the extreme depression that I have 
already chronicled, recovered sharply on Wednesday, 
when they closed well over 88. Such a rally does not 
for a moment prove Mr. Wilson to have been wrong, 
and it is well worth our while to consider whether, on 
the whole, it is probable that he is right. 





It is customary to speak of Mr. Wilson as an arch- 
pessimist. This I believe to be a complete mistake, 
and if I venture on this occasion to differ from the con- 
clusions to which his, ripe experience and pre-eminent 
abilities have led him, I only do so because I think it 
is possible that he has been misled by a certain 
incorrigible optimism, which is always inducing him to 
believe that economic justice must prevail, and that 
shortly, and that affairs in the City cannot be allowed to 
get into a dangerous condition without the immediate 
intervention of Nemesis, armed with a broom which shall 
sweep away all the accumulated rubbish. He sees, 
habitually, t o much and too far, and he thinks that 
other people see as much as he does, Hence he some- 
times is misled, by his optimistic belief in other people’s 
intelligence, and his optimistic conviction that the 
operation of economic justice cannot be delayed, into 
anticipations of early credit collapse. But credit, after 
all, is only a short way of spelling credulity. And the 
credulity of man is almost inexhaustible, especially in 
financial affairs; hence it is that just as certain old 


houses, when ultimately pulled down, are found to have 
been standing for years, when, according to all the laws 
of gravitationand mechanics, they oughttohave tumbled 
to pieces, so the vis snertie of the credit world enables 
markets and institutions and everything else to stand 
up, apparently unshaken by the doom pronounced by 
economic justice. —-—— 

On this occasion the strength of the position lies in 
the fact that itisa rich man’s mess. The small man has 
been, luckily for himself, for some years bereft of all 
power to dabble in speculation. He has been paying 
his war taxes with a rueful face and wishing that he 
had not been so extravagant when tim:s were good 
and the country flourished under sane and un- 
aggressive government. But the big capitalist, believ- 
ing that the small man would come in in his hundreds 
some day and invest money in securities, went on under- 
writing loans and subscribing to fresh issues, until one 
day it dawned on him that the small man had not any 
money to invest, and that he himself had to unload as 
best he could. Hence the big capitalist has had avery 
uncomfortable time, and has learnt, let us hope, a 
valuable lesson ; but he has, unlike the small man who 
is allowed to go under if he gets into difficulties, all the 
resources of the City behind him. For the big men 
stand together, are in fact, bound by self interest to do 
so, and, moreover, the securities which have caused 
the surfeit are, after all, for the most part, genuine 
securities, and represent the credit of the richest 
country in the world and its municipalities; a 
good many of them, it must be admitted, are colonial 
stocks and the assets on which they are based are of a 
different order. Nevertheless, though he would be a 
bold man who should maintain that we are at the end 
of sickness and wasting stagnation, yet it seems to me 
on the whole probable that the big men will hold one 
another up, especially as the present level of prices is 
beginning to tempt the small investor to scrape 
together a few pounds and buy a bit of stock. 

In New York the case is different; there also it isa 
rich man’s mess; but the securities with which he 
is overloaded are to a great extent the creation of the 
riotous fancy of thecompany promoter, who, being paid 
a percentage on the capital issued, fills in as many 
noughts as the printer can find roomfor. Mr. Harold 
Cox, in his masterly analysis of Mr. Balfour's prepos- 
terous pamphlet, pointed the moral of the collapse in 
the values of the Steel Trust’s stocks. The current 
values of the Atlantic shipping combine, which put all the 
blue funk patriots in such a tremor, are even more 
startling. Hence, obviously, the difficulty of cleaning 
up the mess quietly and without inconvenient disclosure 
becomes immeasurably greater. 








One or two prospectuses have been bold enough 
to make their appearance. The Grand Trunk Railway 
of Canada offered £750,000 Four per Cent. Guaranteed 
stock at 97}, and they say it has gone fairly well, the 
security being good enough at the price, though the 
interest is not cumulative. A dredging company also 
made its bow before the public, and Hodgson’s 
Kingston Brewery is announcing an issue of £350,000 
Four per Cent. Debenture stock at par. No announce- 
ment has as yet been made as to how Victoria proposes 
to deal with the awkward question of her £5,000,000 
bonds due on January 1. JANus. 








No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The Most Nutritious and Economical, 

















